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Jranklin Simons Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 






Blouses and Separate Skirts 


For Women and Misses 


SKIRTS—W aist 24 to 34 in. Length 36 to 42 in. 


15—Skirt of fine white French voile with groups of tucks 
as a trimming; self belt and pockets. 


19—New model Skirt of silk Poplin, button trimmed flap 
at back, corded belt and pockets. Oyster white, tan, 
gray, black or navy. 


BLOUSES—Sizes 32 to 44 bust 


17—Tailored Waist of fine Voile—‘‘full swing’’ modei— 
self fluting and tucks are the trimming. In white, flesh, 
copen, orchid or bisque. 


21—The new Overblouse of silk crepe de chine in white or 14.50 it 


flesh, embroidered in copen combined with self color. 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 
PHONE 6900 GREELEY 
























© « || Real Mattress Cleanliness 
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a ain ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which 


allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
merely does away with part of the trouble. 








What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


Excelsior mrss Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 
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HE Woman’s National Political ~ gi the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
Weekly is the authoritative med- Stata ar ee re ee 
ium through which you can keep fully , seitiai see ate seine 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad ; 
Send your check or money order for $2.00 | Excelsior Quilting Co. 
today to the Subscription Department of 15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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Are all your questions answered with 
regard to the ~ 


League of | 
Women Voters — 


in this issue of 


THE 
WOMAN | 
CITIZEN? 


Each week sees new developments 
in the program of this organization 
of the first importance in the 
political life of women. 





Read each issue to keep posted, 
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GH. Altman & Cn. 


Couch Hammocks, Lawnette Outfits, Etc. - 


newly designed for the coming Summer season, are now displayed “a 
on the Fourth Floor. 


























' The Couch Hammocks, with their smart effects in color, will prove a welcome 
addition to either porch or lawn; while no one who spends the warm weather 
in the country or at the seashore can afford to dispense with a Lawnette or a 
Beach Umbrella—in which B. Altman & Co. are introducing, this year, a new 
and original decorative note. 


The smaller Lawnette Outfits, made and decorated for the kiddies exclusively, 





are especially charming, and are certain to create a great demand. 0 

to 

(Upholstery Department) th 

ae 7 . 
Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 

Chirty-fourth Street Thirty-fifth Street U 


TELEPHONE 7OOO MURRAY HILL 




















A waist of handkerchief linen; the pin tucks 
in front divided by dainty insert ruffles. 


Price $18.00 
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Sport waist of extra heavy Habutai silk & 
fashioned with half inch p'aiting. Military 
or low collar. Also made of linen. 
: Ch 
In Silk $21.00 4 
In Linen $16.00 
Ur 
\ eat 
KNOX HAT COMPANY po 
Incorporated all 
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452 Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearis—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 





From the President’s Message 
‘WV ILL you not permit me, turning from these matters, to 


speak once more and very earnestly of the proposed 


amendment to the Constitution which would extend the suffrage 
to women, and which passed the House of Representatives at 
the last session of Congress? It seems to me that every consid- 
eration of justice and of public advantage calls for the immediate 
adoption of that amendment and its submission forthwith to the 
Legislatures of the several states. Throughout all the world 
this long delayed extension of the suffrage is looked for; in the 
United States, longer, I believe, than anywhere else, the necessity 
for it and the immense advantage of it to the national life has 
been urged and debated by women and men who saw the need 
for it and urged the policy of it when it required steadfast cour- 
age to be so much beforehand with the common convicrion; and 
I, for one, covet for our country the distinction of being among 
the frst to act in a great reform.” 


The Answer 


HE House of Representatives, Republican in majority though 

it is, Was sO prompt in realizing the President’s recommen- 
dation as to be almost ahead of it. The very day that his appeal 
reached Washington, the House placed the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment at the top of the calendar and at this historic hour, 
Wednesday noon, the House of Representatives of the United 
States is scheduled to take up the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
for consideration. 

It is also, alas, the historic hour when the Woman Citizen 
must go to press. Before these lines are read, the House vote 
on the measure may possibly have been cast. Possibly the 
Senate vote as well. Suffragists are not today concerned about 
the fortunes of the measure in House or Senate. Today to vote 
on it is to pass it. 

It was the suffrage bill, as introduced by Representative Mann, 
Chairman of the House Woman Suffrage Committee, that was 
made No. One on the House program. 

Representative Mann’s bill reads: 

“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein) that the following article is pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several states. 

“ The rights of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any state on ac- 


count of sex. 


“Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 


appropriate legislation.” 

Besides the resolution of Representative Mann, suffrage bills 
were put in by Representative Raker, of California; Taylor, of 
Colorado, and Hayden, of Arizona. 

EW ENGLAND is not to be outdone by the South.  Fol- 
4 lowing hard upon the heels of the announcement of Senatat 
W. J. Harris of Georgia that he intends to vote for the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment, comes the announcement of Senator Henry 
W. Keyes of New Hampshire that he likewise will vote for it. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman of the National’s Congres- 
sional Committee, has issued a statement pointing out that Sen- 
ator Keyes’s pledge insures a total of eleven of the thirteen new 
Senators who have declared for the amendment. Suffrage bills 
were introduced into the Senate on Tuesday by Senators Jones, 
of New Mexico; Jones, of Washington, and Johnson, of Cali- 


Dr. Shaw Honored 


O N Monday, the opening day of the 66th Congress, 


stands pledged to the passage of the Federal Suffrage 


fornia. 
which 


Amendment, for which she has worked so long, Secretary Baker 
presented the Distinguished Service Medal to Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Honorary President of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Dr. Shaw served during the war as Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, and it was inevitable that her remarkable record in that 
capacity should be officially recognized. Suffragists the world 
over rejoice in her honor. And she, characteristically, says: 

‘I realize that in conferring upon me the Distinguished 
Service Medal, the President and Secretary of War are not 
expressing their appreciation of what I as an individual have 
done but of the collective service of the women of the country. 
As it is impossible to decorate all women who have served equally 
with the Chairman of the Woman’s Committee, I have been 
chosen and while I appreciate the honor and am prouder to wear 
this decoration than to receive any other recognition save my 
political freedom, which is the first desire of a loyal American, | 
nevertheless look upon this as the beginning of the recognition 
by the country of the service and loyalty of women. And above 
all that the part women are called upon to take in times of war 
is recognized as equally necessary in times of peace. This depar- 
ture on the part of the national government through the President 
and Secretary of War gives the greater promise of the time near 
at hand when every citizen of the United States will be esteemed 
a government asset because of his or her loyalty and service 


rather than because of sex.” 
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Texas the Sixteenth ? 


LTHOUGH the tension of it has not materially effected the 
A equilibrium of the East, Texas for weeks has been in a 
gallant campaign for full suffrage for women. 

Today, May 24th, Texas men are deciding at the polls whether 
or not Texas women shall be admitted to full political equality 
with Texas men. As the campaign ends and the vote begins, 
everything looks so propitious that it is safe to assume that Texas 
will be the sixteenth full suffrage state. 

Texas women, it will be remembered, already have primary 
suffrage. Naturally that has helped some in the campaign for 
full suffrage, for it is a rather forlorn politician who wants to 
jeopard his own or his candidate’s chances at the polls by resist- 
ing women’s just claim to full suffrage in a state where women’s 
vote at the primaries may be all decisive. 

Another thing that has helped some has been the character of 
the opposition. Inspired and directed by one Ferguson, an 
impeached ex-Governor of Texas, whose political obsequies were 
chanted in the primaries by the votes of Texas women, the antis 
have fairly outdone themselves in vituperation and vicious sug- 
gestion. So raw, so crude, have they been that the Texas press 
has repeatedly arisen during the campaign to administer scathing 
rebukes. For example, the San Antonio Express, commenting 
og this anti-suffrage quality, said that “such attacks as this, in 
attempted derogation and defamation of the minds, hearts and 
characters of millions of men and women in state and nation who 
do their full dty of maintenance of all that is good and right in 
the laws, insticfitions and customs of their land, should give the 
suffrage amendment to be adopted on May 24 victory by such a 
vote as never before has been cast for any governmental measure 
submitted to the will of Texas men!” 

It was this same quality in the anti-suffrage material which, 
placed on the desks of House members one day, led the House 
to vote overwhelmingly for a resolution condemning such cam- 
paign literature. 

Again, President Wilson has helped. From far away France 
he cabled to Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, president, of the 
Texas Woman Suffrage Association, “I am looking forward 
with the greatest interest to the referendum of May 24th on 
woman suffrage and entertain the confident hope that the men 
of Texas will, by a very great majority, render gallant justice 
to the women of the state.” 

Last, and not least, indeed most of all, the Texas suffragists 
have helped. Led by Mrs. Cunningham, they have conducted 
the campaign with the same political acumen and tireless energy 
that was manifest in the conduct of the campaign for primary 
suffrage. 


Is Home-Making Hazardous P 


I T IS informally reported that from 40% to 60% of the 
patients in several New York hospitals last year were broken 
down housewives. 

If this is so, is anything being done to stop it ? 

It is evident why there should be great casualities among home- 
making women and it is easy to predict that these casualties will 
increase until there is a housewives’ merger of some sort. 

Naturally the first thing to be tackled is the High Cost of Liv- 
ing, that Hun whose submarine warfare has sunk the individual 
home beneath a sea of troubles. 

Women have been driven by the high cost of living, plus gov- 
ernment regulations, plus patriotism, in the last four years to: 
Do their own marketing; their own cooking and general house- 


work; to carry home their own packages; to contribute to war 
funds, while they pay income and luxury taxes. 

There has been no commission of women appointed to find 
out whether the business of home-making can stand the strain 
which has been put upon it. 

There are few, or no, women on federal boards cognate to 
the housekeeper’s affairs, such as: food, fuel, luxury and income 
tax boards. Even when women were local assistant food admin- 
istrators, as they were very generally, throughout the war, they 
were allowed to offer services only, but never advice. 

No women are now commissioned to investigate the high 
rents, which are literally driving the household into the streets, 
the churches and the open fields. 

The demands of the government for women in the last four 
years have worked real hardships. Mothers who could neither 
afford nor procure domestic service were forced to leave their 
housework unfinished while they stood for hours in line to he 
waited on at the cheapest market, carried home packages, often 
much too heavy, and then worked hours overtime to complete 
interrupted household tasks. 


HERE is no doubt whatever that excessive overwork, un- 

usual hardships, and constant deprivations produced many 
casualties among women; that it killed many and broke down 
more. If something were to come out of these casualties among 
housewives, such as, for example, a recognition by the govern- 
ment that every detail of life, from the income tax to the federal 
employment bureau, is an affair needing the counsel and help of 
women, the casualties will not have been in vain. But the only re- 
sults on the horizon at present are obvious even to a male poli- 
tician, if it was worth his while to stop and look. Standards of 
beauty, comfort, health, even of decency, are lowered. 

The generation before this saw women brave in their desire 
to lift their homes to exquisiteness. This generation of house- 
wives is exhausting enough good gray matter to run the nation 
over trifling economies and labor-saving devices in order to 
keep the home from falling to pieces. 

The only relief in sight for women is what they will gain for 
themselves in getting and using their votes to create new condi- 
tions. And the sooner they do it the better for the race and for 
the nation; for the present status of the educated housewife is 
that of a poor relation in the house of life, expected to do all the 
odd jobs no one else wants to do, without having any voice what- 
ever in the vital councils which form the policy under which she 
contributes her services. 

Women’s place should be on every council board of the nation 
which is regulating the conditions of living. 
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Problems of Peace 


66 FUST as the 65th Congress had the final responsibility of 

J meeting the problems of war, so the 66th Congress has the 
enormous opportunity of meeting the problems of peace. Every 
citizen of the United States has a duty to develop intelligent 
public opinion, for only through such opinion can there be un- 
selfish political action.” 

So spoke Maud Wood Park, chairman of the National’s Con- 
gressional Committee, in opening the series of conferences on 
reconstruction problems by means of which the principles of the 
new League of Women Voters are being given a point of appli- 
cation. Since the conferences opened three meetings have been 
held in Washington, each of which has made notable contribution 
to the thought of the hour with regard to the reconstruction 
problems awaiting the 66th Congress. 

Members of Congress, men and women of the various political 
parties, those with varying shades of opinion within the parties, 
and persons with expert opinions who have no political designa- 
tion have been among the speakers at the conferences. 

That representatives of the various parties are on the program 
is in line with the declared non-partisanship of the League of 
Women Voters, which has been interpreted by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt to mean that the members of the League shall affiliate 
with the parties of their choice but that the League itself suall 
not constitute a new party, nor endorse or oppose candidates or 
parties. The fact that both men and women are taking part in 
the conferences is in accord with another League principle, that 
instead of dividing voters on sex lines it will draw men and 
women together for better citizenship. And since the actual 
accomplishment 6f the proposed legislation is to be put up to the 
present political parties as they are represented in Congress, still 
a third principle of the League is being fulfilled, namely, to agi- 
tate and educate as no political party concerned with appealing 
for votes has heretofore done, until such public sentiment has 
been created that all political parties will adopt the desired legis- 
lation as their own. 

At the meeting on Monday night of this week, Senator Kenyon, 
Mr. Edward Keating, and Miss Mary Van Kleeck were the star 
speakers. Extracts from their speeches are reproduced below. 


Senator Kenyon’s Program 
NITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM S. KENYON 
of Iowa outlined for the next Congress a program of re- 
constructive legislation for labor, which it is understood the Pro- 
gressive element in the Senate will back. He paid tribute to 
Samuel Gompers for his work during the war and his combating 
trouble-making propaganda among labor organizations. He de- 
clared that labor and capital must stand on an equality of partner- 
ship, that the United States is behind most of the world in caring 
for the interest of those who really produce the wealth, that 
women wage-earners are entitled to the same pay as men for the 
same service and that they must not perform tasks that under- 
mine their health. 

He said that if the Supreme Court held unconstitutional the 
present child labor law some other method would be devised of 
stopping gentlemen from grinding up little children into divi- 
dends, if not under the constitution then by amending the con- 
stitution. 

He declared in favor of prohibiting all immigration for two 
years, during which time there should be assimilated into Amer- 
ican citizenship those now here who cannot write, speak or read 


the English language. 
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The following he urged as practical matters for Congress: 

1. The establishment of boards or commissions of mediation 
and conciliation under the Department of Labor, whose powers 
should in no event be extended to compulsory arbitration, which 
was stated as impossible. 

2. A national employment service. 

3. A public works commission to provide labor in times of 
emergency, the building of great public works to be done in times 
of labor surplus. 

4. A plan to assist people of moderate means to build homes 
and the extension of the project of land for soldiers to include all 
who desire its benefits. 

5. National insurance for old age, sickness and accident. 

6. The extension of vocational training to all those disabled 
by injury or sickness. 

7. <A federal industrial relations commission to promote in- 
dustrial peace and prosperity by dealing with the causes of dis- 
content and unrest, the commission to be empowered to fix a 
minimum wage in all industries over which the constitution per- 


mits jurisdiction. 


Proletariat and Plutocrat 

DWARD KEATING, member of the joint committee on re- 
classification of salaries of federal employees, said, “* The 
American workingman is not a Bolshevist. He is too straight a 
thinker for that. He knows that in a republic wrongs may be 
righted more effectually and more enduringly with the ballot 
than with the rifle. He is as much opposed to the dictatorship 

of the proletariat as to the tyranny of the plutocrats. 
“ He is the conservative of conservatives among the world’s 
He demands no special privilege and insists on only 
He has a keen sense of humor but 


toilers. 
the most elemental rights. 
his good nature is sorely tried when some well-fed profiteer— 
who waved a flag and cheered the boys as they marched away 
to war and then returned to his office to mark up the price of 
flour or coal—shouts ‘I. W. W.’ because the members of a 
union strike to secure shorter hours, better wages or improved 
working conditions. 

“In turning to Washington for help he is not interested in 
the squabble over postoffices. He has never acted as postmaster 
and never expects such a distinguished post. 

‘‘He wants a reconstruction program which includes: com- 
plete enfranchisement of women through federal action; frank 
recognition of the workers’ right to organize; adequate federal 
laws, by constitutional amendment if necessary. fixing hours of 
labor, working conditions, and minimum wage for women and 
children in industry; a national land ‘policy which places the 
land in the hands of those who cultivate it, free from landlordism 
and speculation; wiping out illiteracy; drastic legislation to end 
profiteering in the necessaries of life; raising state and federal 
revenues through taxes on incomes and inheritance and not on the 
necessities of life; government ownership of railroads, express 
companies, telegraph and telephone lines.” 


Miss Van Kleeck on Women’s Wages 
ISS MARY VAN KLEECK, director of the Woman in In- 
M dustry Service, United States Department of Labor, said, 
“In spite of their record during the war millions of women 
in the United States receive less than a living wage and thousands 
of families are below the poverty line for no reason except that 
their bread-winner happen to be women earning women’s wages. 
Millions of women are working too long hours for health and 
(Continued on page 1125) 
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The Wisdom otf Julia Ward Howe 


I N connection with the Julia Ward Howe centenary on May 27, 
it is worth while to recall some of Mrs. Howe’s wise and elo- 
quent words. These are only a few gems out of many: 

“A long life has this advantage, of enabling us to measure 
somewhat the direction and rate of human progress. I have seen 
the woman suffrage movement grow like the mustard seed men- 
tioned by Christ, which, smallest of seeds at first, became in time 
a stately tree, a place of rest and relief for the birds of the air. 

“It does not appear to me wise in the education of girls to 
emphasize too strongly the view that they shall all become wives 
and mothers. So long as wars prevail it will be inevitable that 
in militant communities a certain proportion of women must 
remain unmarried. The risks even of some of the pursuits 
adopted by men tend to render their tenure of life more uncertain 
than that of women. True education should aim at building up 
the traits which are sure to be wanted in every civilized com- 
munity, namely, character, consideration for others, respect for 
one’s self. It becomes us to cultivate all that makes the individual 
valuable to society. Then, whether marriage occurs or not, 
women will be sure to bear a dignified part in the life of the com- 
munity to which they belong. 

“Many of the women who join us in petitioning for suffrage 
are women who earn their own living, often supporting their 
families, including an aged father or an impecunious husband. 
They teach, write, sew, cook, do their own house-work, care for 
their children, and they know that they could find the little time 
required to vote. You ladies do not cook your dinners, nor make 
your own clothes, nor sweep and dust your mansions, nor sit at 
the weary desk of the teacher day in and day out, and yet you 
have no time to vote; and because you have not, you with your 
delicate fingers would wring from the hard hand of labor its only 
guarantee of freedom. 

“The Oriental imagination pictured woman as the source of 
evil in the world. By her, it was said, came sin and death. Yes, 
but by her came also the new spirit which brought us the resur- 
rection and the life. 
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669 CAN well recall the years in which I felt myself averse to 

the participation of women in political life. The feminine 
type appeared to me so precious, so indispensable to humanity that 
I dreaded any enlargement of its functions, lest something of its 
charm and real power should therein be lost. I have often felt 
as if some sudden and unlooked-for revelation had been vouch- 
safed to me, for on my first real contact with the suftragists of 
say forty years ago I was made to feel that womanhood is not 
only static, but also and much more dynamic—a power to move as 
well as a power to stay. True womanliness must grow and not 
diminish in its larger and freer exercise. 

fs £2. + &- + 6 & 

“We who believe in suffrage with our whole hearts are not a 
frantic, shrieking mob. We are not contemners of marriage, nor 
neglecters of home and offspring. We are individually allowed 
to be men and women of sound intellect, of reputable life, having 
the same stake and interest in the well-being of the community 
that others have. We have had, or hope to have, our holy fire- 
side, our joyful cradle, our decent bank account. Why should 
any consider us as enemies of society, we who have everything to 
gain by its good government? 
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“A reform which implies a revolution is first seen to be just. 


It is then seen to be possible. Last of all, it is seen to be provi- 
dential. The claim of woman to an equal opportunity with man 
was seen to be just when Plato, the greatest of philosophers, so 
stated it in terms which the subtlest of his hearers could not gain- 
say. It was so seen when Paul said that in the Christian dispen- 
sation there is neither male nor female. It was seen when \ary 
Wollstonecraft published her daring thesis, and later, when the 
strong-souled men and women who arose to help the slave made 
their banner broad and bright with the motto, ‘ Equal rights for 
all.’ It was seen to be possible when we, of this country, had 
learned the lesson of the great triumph of conscience which was 
taught us in our war. Slavery was then seen to be a weaker relic 
of barbarism, and freedom to be the destiny of the human race. 
And now we see that it is providential, because it fits in with all 
the social and moral ameliorations which are establishing them- 
selves in the order of the civilized world. 
[ei =-— -« =. £ ££ ee 


“—) NE aspect of this (the argument that women must not 
vote because they do not fight) would make the protec- 
tion which men give to women in time of war the equivalent for 
the political rights denied them. But, gentlemen, let me ask what 
protection can you give us which shall compare with the protec- 
tion we give you when you are born, little helpless creatures, into 
the world, without feet to stand upon, or hands to help yourselves? 
Without this tender, this unceasing protection, no man of you 
would live to grow up. It may easily happen that no man of a whole 
generation shall ever be called upon to defend the women of this 
country in the field. But it cannot happen that the women of 
any generation shall fail to give their unwearied and energetic 
protection to the infant men born of it. Some of us know how 
full of labor and detail this protection is; what anxious days, 
what sleepless nights it involves. The mothers are busy at home, 
not only building up the bodies of the little men, but building up 
their minds, too, teaching them to be gentle, pure and honest, 
cultivating the elements of the human will, that great moralizing 
power on which the State and the Church depend. A man is very 
happy if he can ever repay to his mother the protection she gave 
him in his infancy. 
ree se = + & & @ 


“T have sat in the little chapel at Bethlehem in which tradition 
places the birth of the Saviour. It seemed fitting that it should 
be adorned with offerings of beautiful things. But while I mused 
there, a voice seemed to say to me: ‘ Look abroad! This divine 
child is a child no more. He has grown to be a man and a de- 
liverer. Go out into the world! Find his footsteps and follow 
him. Work, as he did, for the redemption of mankind. Suffer 
as he did, if need be, derision and obloquy. Make your protest 
against tyranny, meanness and injustice!’ The weapon of Chris- 
tian warfare is the ballot, which represents the peaceable assertion 
of conviction and will. Society everywhere is becoming con- 
verted to its use. Adopt it, O you women, with clean hands and 
a pure heart! Verify the best word written by the apostle, ‘ In 
Christ Jesus there is neither bond nor free, neither male nor 
female, but a new creature,’ the harbinger of a new creation.” 

a =e ese et ee he SS 


M RS. HOWE worked hard for human rights. To some one 
who told her she was full of inspiration, she answered, 
“Inspiration means perspiration.” She was a humanist, and not 
merely a feminist. And she was spirited to the last, and even 
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peppery upon occasion. “ There is still some ginger left in the 
old blue jar!” she said after one of these ebullitions. 

Mrs. Howe was like a many-sided jewel, and every facet shone. 
She was President of the Friends of Armenia, and the cause of 
the oppressed nation was especially dear to her heart. On her 
77th birthday she said: 


‘6 LMOST as much as I desire to see women take their 

A rightful place in the world’s work do I long to see 
Christendom united for the protection of its own in the remotest 
regions and under the most barbarous rulers. I feel so much the 
sufferings of the people in Armenia that I could almost go from 
door to door begging the rich and the poor to send such contri- 
butions as they could for their relief. But far better would it be 
if measures were taken throughout the world to prevent ignorant 
superstition from holding a bloody carnival of Christian life 
whenever it may see fit. I pray heaven that such a movement 
may be soon and effectually inaugurated.” 

In her latter years, Mrs. Howe held a unique position. 
Wherever she appeared, she became the object of an ovation. 
Every audience whether rich or poor, native or foreign born, rose 
when she entered, and greeted her with enthusiasm. It would be 
hard to analyze the universal veneration that she inspired. Many 
elements went to make it up. To us she was like the flag: she 
stood for the grand old traditions of the Republic. 

Her last speech at the State House was a hearing in behalf of 
a pure milk bill for Massachusetts babies. 


O* the one hundredth anniversary of her birth, the men who 
still seek to exclude women from equal rights may well re- 
call the lines of her poem, “ The Open Door.” 


The Master said, “ I am the Door. 

The world is dark with doubt and sin, 
Hidden the good that men implore, 

But after me ye enter in. 


“ The ancient barriers I disown, 
The distant and the dark control, 

Who with your onward steps have thrown 
God’s sunshine open to the soul.” 


Another mystic door I know, 
The entrance to this world of ours, 
And she who opens it bears low 
A wondrous weight of pains and powers. 


O men that plan the stately pile 

Where law and learning hold their sway, 
And drive with subterfuge and wile 

Your mothers from the door away— 


Undo the door! In God’s high noon 
An equal heritage have we; 

Your cold exclusion’s out of tune 

With nature’s hospitality. 


See where the word of freedom lives 
To bridge the gulf of ages o’er; 
Learn how the Eternal Giver gives, 
And keep with Christ the open door! A. S. B. 


T may take one-third of the Senate to block a treaty. It takes 

a bare majority for the Electoral College to determine the 
choice of President of the United States, and in the Electoral 
College the suffrage states hold the balance of power now. 





Sulitdiee' in South’ Africa 


T is difficult to get detailed news as to the scope of the woman 

suffrage bill which was passed by the Union Parliament of 
South Africa early in April. The fullest report comes by way of 
London in the pages of the Common Cause, which says that the 
bill was introduced by Mr. Wyndham—the sponsor of a former 
unsuccessful bill in 1914. The majority in the Union Parliament 
against woman suffrage has been steadily decreasing since 1912, 
when a bill was defeated by seventy votes to thirty. “ Mr. 
Wyndham’s first measure never reached a vote. The next effort 
was Mr. Rockey’s motion in 1917, against which the majority was 
thirty-five; that against Mr. Sampson’s, in February, 1918, was 
only fifteen. The Women’s Enfranchisement Association of the 
Union, which was founded in 1911, is a most active organization. 
Not only has it labored for the vote; it has also been largely 
instrumental in promoting such legislation as the Regulation of 
Wages Act, and the Factory Act, 1918, which ensures the state 
support of working women before, during, and eight weeks after 
confinement, and which guards against the sweating of women, 
children, and apprentices.” 

The Woman Citizen has not so far been able to get authorita- 
tive information as to the age and other qualifications imposed 
on the women by the bill, but expects to present a full review of 
the situation in an early issue. 

Suffrage in South Africa has been much entangled by the color 
line, but, reversing the American precedent, in Africa it is the 
northern part of the country, instead of the southern, that feels 
the question most acutely because of its huge Kaffir population. 


Problems’ of Peace 
(Continued from page 1123) 

efficiency and many women are working under conditions which 
are unwholesome and unsafe. In many well-managed establish- 
ments, however, standards have greatly improved during the war 
and the time is ripe to extend these improvements throughout 
industry. Continuous, careful investigation by a central bureau 
of information and a governmental policy formulated by women 
are of the utmost importance for reconstruction in America. 
Next to the suffrage amendment the measure of greatest im- 
portance to women before the new Congress will be to establish 
on a permanent basis, with an adequate appropriation, the 
Women’s Bureau in the United States Department of Labor. 

‘ Legislation for the protection of women in industry to be 
introduced in the new session of Congress will have the active 
backing of the new League of \Women Voters, which will have 
a committee to work for the following measures among others: 

1. Abolition of child labor and compulsory education of all 
children from the age of 6 to 16 years. 

2. Ejight-hour day, and 44 hour week and a weekly day of 
rest. 

3. Abolition of night work for women and minors. 

4. The establishment of minimum wage commissions in every 
state with representation of employers and employees and both 
men and women commissioners. 

5. Equal pay for equal work and wages based on occupation 
and upon sex. 

6. Right of workers to organize and to bargain collectively 
through their chosen representatives. 

7. The establishment of state and federal employment sys- 
tems and the establishment upon a permanent basis of the 
Women in Industry Service of the United States Department of 
Labor. ‘ 
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Face to Face With Forty Victories 


HERE are so few people who have ever known what it feeis 
like to be a World’s Champion, that, doubtless, one could 
gather all their testimony in a few hours. 

Perhaps they all feel the same—whether they are prize-fighters, 
tenors, winners of Nobel prizes, Marathon runners or champion 
typewriters. Being the only one of anything must bring similar 
reactions to the human soul. 

If you are a prize-contest fan, you may have watched a type- 
writing marathon some day in Madison Square Garden, or some 
other place in other cities of the United States where vast 
crowds foregather. If you ever did join the throng that cheers 
for the nimblest fingers, you saw enter upon the stage men and 
‘vomen—mostly young girls, a starter with a stop-watch, and 
n‘ost of the paraphernalia for a prize 


triumphs which point their fingers at one and say: “ You are op 
of those who must never fail; because you are a world’s cha 
pion.” 

It’s so comfortable to come short of perfection. To mo 
people it is, as it were, their native air. To live on mountain tor 
of super-achievement, one would take it, must be lonely and frog 
and rather forbidding. 

If one were writing a neat little short story, beginning in th 
middle of a strangling sentence and coming to the surface, afte 
many paragraphs, with an explanation in its teeth, one woul 
depict the woman who has the distinction of being at the top oj 
the world as a kind of lean, fierce, Simon Lagreeish woman, look- 
ing like a cross between a panther and a vulture, anything, in th 

line of a creature of prey with ana. 





struggle. Noticeably absent were 
sponges and pails of water belonging 
to some contests. 

At a signal the typewriters were 
off. Sheets of paper fell on the floor 
as they fell out of windows of city 
sky-scrapers on the day when peace 
was declared, or as they used to fall 
on the stagé when Theodore Roose- 
velt made a speech. 

The greatest speed, and the fewest 
mistakes, these were the goal. 

The prize-winner was apt to be 
Miss Rose L. Fritz, whose record 
ran to 230 words a minute of prac- 
ticed ma‘ter, her regular speed keep- 
ing up a pace of from 135 to 149 
words a minute from ordinary copy. 

About a week ago she gave a speed 
demonstration before the pupils of 
her school of 157 words a minute, 
while carrying on a conversation. 
She also demonstrated 187 words per 
minute of shorthand. 

Miss Fritz has won honors in 
forty official championship typewrit- 
ing contests, and has won gold med- 








mosphere aloof from human nature; 
daily food. 

And if one started out like that 
he’d have to take it all back “ tog 
sweet,” as the returned doughbo 
has it, because life has a funny little 
elusive way of never doing wha 
Schools-of-Journalism and of short- 
story writing map out for it to do. 

Being a super-person at the top is 
apparently just like being anything 
else when one gets the hang of it 
Miss Fritz has looked down on King 
George and Queen Mary. It seems 
that she had very much the upper 
hand of Queen Mary, who has done 
something in the way of typewriting 
and knows a superior when she sees 
one. 

There was also President Wilson, 
well known as a super-typist himself, 
who sat breathless while Miss Fritz 
Padarewskied the keys at the rate oi 
708 taps of her fingers each minute 
This means twelve finger movements 
each second, and every move the 
right one. 








als and cash prizes. Three times she 
held the American Championship 
Cup for Speed and Accuracy in Typewriting, the Penman’s 
Art Journal Trophy, representing the world’s championship in 
speed and accuracy, and the One Thousand Dollar International 
Championship Trophy. 

Last year, having got into an uncontrollable habit of prize- 
winning, Miss Fritz captured the Isaac Pitman Association Silver 
Trophy, in open competition with the world’s fastest operators, 
and established an unprecedented record for sustained and abso- 
lute accuracy in typewriting. 

In the office of the “ Rose L. Fritz School for Secretarial Train- 
ing” there is a silver shield given her by the Underwood Type- 
writing Company upon which is engraved the long list of honors 
won by her, when, as world champion, she traveled all over 
Europe and America demonstrating for them the touch system 
of typing. . 

There must be something awe-inspiring about sitting face-to- 
face with one’s own record like that. Being confronted with 


MISS ROSE L. FRITZ 


That the President appreciated 

this kind of excellence is certain; 

for along with the shield of forty victories in her office, Miss Fritz 
Owns an autographed portrait of Mr. Wilson. 

As to the requisites for success, Miss Fritz can name them 
rapidly—concentration and accuracy. 
to some extent. Perfect co-ordination between brain and hand 
and manual flexibility. These last are combinations of mental 
qualities and of long training. 

When Miss Fritz set out to demonstrate the “ touch” system, 
twelve years ago, it was scarcely known. It was under this sys 
tem that she has acquired her great speed and accuracy. 

She went to Europe just before the war, in 1913, to show every- 
one who wanted to be shown, from kings and queens down or up 
—as one may see social questions—what this new art was worth. 

She went to England, Scotland, France, Germany, Belgium and 
Switzerland, showing the results of her skill. Germany being 
further advanced than the other countries in construction of its 
machines, in Berlin was established a school for teachers from 
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i] over the Central Empire. In ten months these teachers were 
rained to go back and teach the touch system to their pupils. 
From this success, Miss Fritz had planned a similar school in 


| are on 

’s an ngland, but war interfered. The result was her own permanent 
chool in New York city. 

To mog™ As to how it feels to be a world champion, Miss Fritz never 

ain toptells you. She doesn’t seem to think about it at all. Neither is 


khe occupied with theories about women. “ Women are bound 
Nothing but precedent, tradition and preju- 
Of this she is sure. 


dd frogs 
Bio come to the front. 


dice is keeping them back.” 


x in thy 
- a As to men’s keeping women back, Miss Fritz is perfectly cer- 
> woulg™tain “there's nothing in that.” 
top of Concentration and specialization are Miss Fritz’s two watch 
n, lookggwords. She carries them so far that she believes women must be 
, in the either domestic specialists or business specialists—‘* A woman 
1 an apcan't be both,” Miss Fritz thinks. 
lature’ 

VEN a world champion must give up prize contests, if she 
€ that E goes into matrimony. And she must give up matrimony if 


“ toot she is going in for prize contests. 
ighbor Miss Fritz is young and choices are possible to herself. She 
y little has had all there is in choosing the glory of victory. She is not 
What § sure, looking at you with pleasant frank eyes out of a serene face 
short-f with no lines of care upon it, that she won’t some-time throw over 
do. fail this skill and manual dexterity and settle down to the making 


top is § of a home. 

ything F “Couldn't a woman do both at once?” her questioner coaxes. 
of it “It's such an economic waste for a highly trained woman to 
King throw the whole of her training to the winds and take to dusting 
seems § bric-a-brac.” 

upper “No; she can't,” Miss Fritz is sure. “I believe too much in 
done specialization to think that. I have tried to be a musician,” she 
riting J explained. “I have even practiced five and six hours a day; 
- Sees # but 1 am no executant.” 

“But,” said her prodding interviewer, “ You gained technique 
ilson, by that practicing, didn’t you? You also gained a knowledge of 
nseli, F music which enriches your life. That’s doing two things at once.” 
Fritz But Miss Fritz still shook her modishly coiffured head dubi- 
te olf ously at the idea of two simultaneous careers for a woman. 
nute. fF “There is nothing the matter with women nor with their voca- 
nents tional success,” she protested. ‘“ They make better secretaries 


the than do men. They are more patient and accurate as to detail. 
In initiative they are as good as men.” 


late’ §=Certainly she ought to know who has within a little more than 
aia; a year sent forth 350 graduates—mostly women—to fill places 
‘rit § requiring alertness and despatch. 


During the war her school undertook emergency classes for 
hem § highly educated women in order to fit them for special war posts. 
ities} Thereupon Miss Fritz came into contact with all classes and 
and grades of women, not just girls in business because of an eco- 
ntal fnomic pinch. These women have gone forth into banking busi- 
nesses ; into confidential war tasks; to secretaryships in Teachers 
em, § College and in the Metropolitan Museum. 

ys “Every woman must concentrate and specialize if she wants to 
succeed.” This sums up the philosophy of her own life and of 
ty-f her school system. “I never start my pupils on any course I 
up J can’t finish them in,” she says succinctly. 

thf And it is right there that the visitor began to see what it feels 
nd f like to be a world champion. It means seeing everything in the 
ng f light of a 100 per cent excellence. It means getting the habit of 
its f mind which thinks in terms of a standard of perfection. That 
m § is really what it does to one to sit down every day face to face 
with forty victories. 





Ran Electric Plant 


N the city of Laramie, Wyoming, having a population of 
I 10,000, the electric lighting system heating and lighting the 
city was, during the epidemic of influenza, entirely run and man- 
aged by a woman. Mrs. Hazel Arnold, wife of Collin B. Arnold, 
was a stenographer when she married an engineer then in charge 
of the Cheesman Dam, Colorado. Four years ago Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold came to Laramie, where the husband served in the capac- 
ity of second engineer of the Electric Light Plant. The couple 
resided close to the plant. Mr. Arnold worked at night and Mrs. 
Arnold did not care to be alone, so she went evenings to work 
with her husband, taking her sewing and sitting with him dur- 
ing the night. She early showed a wonderful aptitude for the 
work and could detect in a very short time by ear if the engines 
were in danger of running dry of oil. She could do it almost in- 
stantaneously. 

In addition she became accustomed to see her husband doing 
the work arouhd the plant and automatically became familiar 
with all the parts of the machinery and equipment. This Elec- 
tric Light Company has a number of plants distributed in differ- 
ent parts of this mountain district to which they have sent Mr. 
Arnold for a period of a few days or even for a few weeks. 
During his absence if any trouble occurred in the running of the 
engine Mrs. Arnold was sent for and she could always pull things 
through. Then, as she became more and more efficient and able 
to solve Electric Light Plant problems, the company sent her 
husband away for longer periods and found that Mrs. Arnold 
was perfectly able to oversee the working of the plant and 
superintend the men who did the mechanical part of making the 
machinery go. Any night Mrs. Arnold could be seen covered 
with grease, oil and dirt just as the men were, but it is interest- 
ing to note that she was always feminine and has refused to dis- 
card skirts and appear in overalls. Mr. Arnold’s reports were 
always beautifully typewritten in place of the usual rough manu- 
scripts from former foremen. This, of course, was due to the 
fact that the wife had had special training in stenography and 
typewriting and could present an unusually acceptable report. 

One piece of mechanism or work in the operation of the elec- 
tric machine requires special nerve and judgment. This is a 
cutting-in of an additional engine when the load increases. The 
engineer has to watch the exact moment when the engines syn- 
chronize and the voltage is the same, and then instantly throw a 
switch. A moment’s hesitation, a lack of ear, or nerve, would 
mean danger of considerable extent to the machinery, as well 
as plunging the city in darkness. Mrs. Arnold has proved to 
be an expert at this particular and exacting operation and has 
proved herself much better in this operation than most men. 

When operating the machinery or superintending the running 
of the plant she receives the engineer’s salary. Her services 
during the recent epidemic of the influenza were the more valu- 
able because, with her characteristic orderliness, she had the 
“flu” first and was well over it when her husband and all of the 
skilled force in the plant were stricken down. So ill was her 
husband, who by that time had been made chief engineer of the 
plant, that for three weeks she ran the entire plant, not only in the 
physical mechanical work which she did, but in superintending 
others. ’ 

The Electric Light Company esteems her highly for her ability 
and faithfulness, as well as for the great loyalty and interest 
which she and her husband take in the work. The two are con- 
sidered the most loyal of employees and are highly trusted. 

Grace R. HEBARD. 
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The Unfathered Child 


HE thesis of “ The Illegitimate Child and War Conditions,” 

by:Emma O. Lundberg, of the Children’s Bureau, is that 
the war has changed the popular perspective on the question of 
illegitimacy. “ Before the war,” says Miss Lundberg, “ this sub- 
ject had been widely discussed, but with the emphasis most largely 
on the one of its aspects that concerned the moral or causative 
side. Since the war the emphasis has shifted to the other phase, 
more strictly anthropological—the national value of such a child 
and the present unfavorable prospects for the proper bringing 
up of such children.” She believes that “ not because of relative 
numerical importance, but because of better understanding and 
greater necessity have these children of unsanctioned conception 
received the particular attention of the legislative assemblies of 
probably most of the countries at war, as a fundamental measure 
of protection of child life.” R 

Statistics before the war show that on account of conditions 
created by the’social stigma, a high illegitimacy rate has meant a 
high infant death rate; in general, in European countries the 
death rate for illegitimate children has been twice as high as for 
legitimate. The countries at war have taken extraordinary pre- 
cautions to protect the lives of these infants and have greatly 
extended their efforts to provide them a larger measure of normal 
upbringing and training. 

Statistical data on war illegitimacy are meagre, but before the 
war such data were carefully kept by most European countries 
and two tables show, one, the actual decrease in all births in most 
European countries over a generation, and the other the number 
of illegitimate births and their proportion to legitimate in these 
countries in 1914. The highest rate shown is in Denmark, fol- 
lowed in descending order by Germany, Bosnia-Herzegovena, 
Hungary, Finland, Scotland and Norway. No percentage is 
given for France in 1914, but the last figure given (1911) shows 
her between Hungary and Finland. The Netherlands has the 
lowest rate, probably because methods of birth control are most 
universal in that country. 


UCH data as are available for the period of the war show 
that the illegitimacy rate was little affected in Great Britain. 
From Germany no official figures can be obtained for the war 
period, except for Berlin, and these do not show any considerable 
war increase. However, Miss Lundberg believes that there is 
probably truth in the testimony of various writers who had access 
to more or less first-hand information that there has been an in- 
crease of considerable proportions. For Austria and Hungary 
the rate is slightly higher. 

So much for the meagre war figures. On the side of increased 
protection of the children since the war began, we have full facts 
from many countries. The changes have been along three lines: 
(1) Improvement in legal status, making the process of determin- 
ing paternity more easy and available; changes in methods of 
legitimation ; removal of the illegitimacy record from birth cer- 
tificates; and placing illegitimate children on an equality with 
legitimate children as to government allowances and support. (2) 
Provision of facilities for maternity care, and for care of children; 
establishment of orphanages and extension of placing dependent 
children in family homes. (2) Recognition of public responsi- 
bility for the welfare of all children. 

In Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary and England war allow- 
ances were extended to cover illegitimate children, where pa- 


ternity could be established. In France and Italy marriage by 
proxy was instituted, largely for the purpose of legitimating chil- 
dren and thus providing for their support. 
the German state governments abolished the illegitimate birth 
certificate. In Germany, England and Austria an effort was made 
to cut the illegitimate infant death rate by maternity and other 
benefits to unmarried mothers and in France, Italy, Austria and 
Germany by the assumption of guardianship by the state, in the 
latter country by the extension of an existing system. 

It appears to have been Germany’s policy to mobilize the chil- 
dren of the country for every sort of work during the war. Ac- 
cording to a memorandum of the Prussian Minister of Education, 
on a large number of farms ‘boys of twelve and thirteen were 
the only assistants of their mothers and did the heaviest sort 
of farm work. They harvested the crops and brought large 
areas of waste land into cultivation. Besides that they were 
invaluable in many sorts of thrift work. They collected, for 
instance, more than 953 tons of fruit stones as well as many 
other waste articles that could be converted to use. In the 
sixth and seventh war loans elementary and secondary schools 
gathered subscriptions for about 377,000,000 marks (about 


$90,000,000) . 


Injurious to the Race 


HE report of the Secretary of the United States Department 

of Labor for 1918 emphasizes the injury to the race because 

of indystrial work by pregnant women and mothers with young 

children to care for at home. Injury to their own health and 

injury or neglect of the welfare of their children is the apparently 

reasonable ground, but in this solicitude there is an element of 

unconscious hypocrisy on the part of men, who see mature women 

threatening to take a permanent place in industry side by side 
with themselves. 

These men have given little thought to the laborious pregnancy 
of the housekeeping wives of the poor. It would be hard to make 
a case against factory work at factory hours and conditions to 
equal the prenatal labors of the North Carolina farmers’ wives 
described in a recent Children’s Bureau Report. 

“One mother,” says the report, “had done a washing the day 
before her second baby was born; she is a regular field hand and 
chopped cotton all day, five days a week, up to the day before 
confinement. Another, a mother of five children, continued her 
housework, field work and chores up to the date of confinement, 
and the morning of the day the baby was born picked 45 pounds 
of cotton and cooked a big dinner for her family of seven. A 
negro woman worked until that night, hoed potatoes, and had all 
her crop “ right clean.” Another, who had always kept on with 
her work up to the time of confinement, had ha@ seven pregnan- 
cies, of which one resulted in stillbirth and five miscarriages (four 
to six months’ term). “I went because I had it to do, but I 
wasn’t able,” said a negro mother of six children who continued 
field work until three days before confinement. Her baby was 
born in September and her daily work that autumn, in “ cotton- 
picking time,” included getting up before dawn to cook breakfast 
and dinner together (dinners are taken along to the field), and 
then a long day in the cotton field, picking cotton from “sun to 
sun.” 


During the war all} 
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N the south, or for that matter wherever the poor farmer 


lives, there are myriads of mothers the history of whose 
pregnancy is like these. 

As for the homekeeping wife of the industrial worker in the 
cities, her pregnancy is no less laborious. Witness these cases 
from many hundred letters from mothers collected in the British 
Co-operative Guild’s report on maternity : 

“| had a miscarriage,” says one, “ resulting in having to attend 
the hospital nearly two years. The doctor says the miscarriage 
was caused by heavy washdays, one of the things I think an 
expectant mother ought not to have to do. I think if the mother 
could only be allowed to take care of herself the first three months 
of the time, many both deformed and deficient children might be 
avoided. I do not mean for a mother to lead an idle life for three 
months, because exercise is most necessary in a proper way; 
but such work as washing, whitewashing and hanging clothes up 
to dry, is the work that has serious results with the mother.” 

“T did all my own work all the while,” says another. “I had 
little appetite, and was not able to sleep well. During confine- 
ment I had a very hard time, and was a long time in recovering, 
and have always, since my first child, suffered, although I had a 
doctor and midwife in the house three weeks. It is owing to 
working women having to take on household duties too soon after 
confinement that is responsible for the greatest part of the suffer- 
ings which we are subject to.” 


, 


66 HEN I was expecting my baby,” said a third, “I think 

W it was with going such a long time, and the others, some 
of them at work, and coming in to meals. I know I used to get the 
dinner cooked and struggled through the serving, then I was done, 
and was obliged to lie down a bit, often without my dinner, as I 
was too exhausted to eat, and the pleasure of the rest was partly 
spoiled by the thought of the dinner-table still laid. A bit of 
help then would have been a boon. But having a good husband 
smoothed many things over. But this shows that many a woman 
is unable to do her work, and if the husband is a thoughtless 
man, or even a bad one, her lot is a hard one indeed. Then, after 
confinement, women should not be obliged to work, in my opinion, 
for three weeks, but most working women have to do.” 


VIDENCE that the women war workers were recruited 
E largely from industry and not from the home is given by 
Mary Van Kleck, head of the Women in Industry Service: “In 
one plant in the war industries,” says she, “65 per cent had come 
from other factories, 25 per cent from domestic service and res- 
taurants, and 5 per cent from laundries, and only five per cent had 
not been employed previously.” Many of those who are new have 
probably come to stay. “ The expansion of their activities at this 
tine may be regarded not as a radical innovation, but as an 
acceleration of a normal development.” 

So much of a normal development has the woman in industry 
become indeed that President Charles F. Thwing, Western Re- 
serve University, in an article on reconstruction (Hibbert Jour- 
nal) ventures to predict that in family life the wage earner’s 
wife will some day threaten if not dethrone, will at any rate 
share sovereignty, with the husband in the family. 


ED CROSS children to the number of nine million are to 

aid the children of the countries devastated by war. The 
reconstruction and extension of the school systems is their task, 
and the propagating of a spirit of kinship with American children 
among the children of the Allies. 





"AT.LART A 
WOMEN VOTE— 
WHAT’S THE MAT- 
TER WITH AU- 
GUSTA?” 

ITTLE Miss Wal- 

lace Wingfield 
North, who _ partici- 
pated in the suffrage 
demonstration in_ the 
Victory Loan Parade 
at Angusta, Georgia, 
wants to know the 
reason. 











The Home and the Work 


HE British Ministry of Reconstruction has taken the women 
in the home within the scope of its plans. Its committee 
on industrial and social conditions in relation to adult education 
says of the architecture of the home: “ Her difficulties are aggra- 
vated by the present ill-arranged houses, built without thought of 
convenience and innocent of labor-saving devices.” 
The Women’s Housing Sub-committee demands more frontage, 
a minimum six-room house, one room to be a living room, a bath- 
room and hot water supply. What the latter items would mean to 
the British housewife appears in the following passage from the 
report: “ The extra time, trouble and expense when water must 
be heated in kettles and carried to the bath, wash tub, or sink is 
a serious addition to the housewife’s burden. A great part of the 
everyday work of the house, as well as the laundry work, is 
doubled by the lack of a proper supply of hot water. The extra 
strain on the woman’s strength, coupled with the waste of time, 
leaves her without either the opportunity or the energy to attend 
to other household tasks or to secure any form of recreation for 


herself.” 


HE National Women’s Trade Union League has issued a 

call for its Sixth Biennial, June 2, 1919. The program to 
be discussed covers work planned for two vears ahead: (1) To 
organize all working women into trade unions; (2) to make pos- 
sible for women an equality with men in industrial and profes- 
sional opportunity ; (3) to make equal pay for equal work a fact 
and not a theory; (4) to translate our nation’s war work stand- 
ards for women into legislative action, so as to assure for women 
in the constructive work of peace the same protection that was 
given them when on the destructive work of war.” 


NOTICE posted in the Central Library of the New York 
Public Library reads somewhat to this effect: “ On account 

of the increased cost of living the salary appropriation has been 
increased $66,000. In view of this increased expenditure the 
staff of the Library will be cut by fifty-five members.” How 
about the increased cost of living for the other fifty-five women? 


HE United States Employment Service estimates on the basis 

of the percentage of increase in the last three decennial 

periods between censuses that there are now some 12,500,000 

women in gainful occupations. This is an increase of four and a 
half millions since 1910. 
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State Suffrage News 


Senator Oscar Underwood is 
shown here, standing on the steps 
of his home at ‘Birmingham, Alia- 
bama, surrounded by a delegation 
of prominent Birmingham suffra- 
gists. The suffragists called in the 
interest of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. 

Reading from left to right, bot- 
tom, row: Rev. T. P. Byrnes, Uni- 
tarian minister; Mrs. John D. Mc- 
Neel, State Chairman Woman’s 
Liberty Loan Committee; Mrs. W. 
L. Murdoch, State Chairman Child 
Labor Committee, and President 
Birmingham Equal Suffrage Asso- 


SENATOR UNDERWOOD 





“AT 


ciation; Senator Underwood; Mrs 
Pattie Ruffner Jacobs, President of 
the Alabama Equal Suffrage Asso- 


ciation; Mrs. A. J. Bowron. 
Second row: Mrs. W. D. Nesbit 
wife of Chairman Alabama Execu- 
tive Democratic Committee; Mr 
T. P. Byrnes, Secretary Birming- 
ham Equal Suffrage Association: 
Miss Frieda Avant, Canteen I!’ orb- 
er; Mr. A. C. Crowder, President 
Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. H 
H. Snell, Chairman = Jeffersoy 
County Council of Defense; Miss 


Mollie Dowd, business woman. 





HOME” TO SUFFRAGISTS 











Municipal Suffrage Cities 


HE municipal primary vote just granted the women of At- 
lanta is indicative of the ingenuity with which women have 
gained their ballot rights. 

This is the second city of Georgia, a state supposed to be 
locked and barred against equal suffrage, to grant city primary 
suffrage to women. The other city is Waycross which capitulated 
two years ago before the old American principle that “ taxation 
without representation is tyranny.’”’ So many women in Way- 
cross paid large taxes that the city invited white women in to 
the white primary elections. 

By a majority vote, with only one dissenting voice, the Demo- 
cratic City Committee of Atlanta bestowed the same right on 
white. women on May 3rd of this year. 

This Committee is made up of a certain number of men from 
each ward and one of its principal duties is to decide on the 
regulations governing. primaries. 

“ Theoretically we have obtained a small share of what we 
should have,” said Miss Eleanor Raoul, a young woman law 
student in Atlanta, and a former member of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association’s Research Department. “ But practically 
we have, as far as municipal politics goes, gained as much as 
we would have under broader rights, because it will be a !ong, 
long time before there is more than one party in Georgia.” 

The efforts of Atlanta women to gain this local right began 
in 1915, two years before Waycross women got it. 

What happened this year is an indication of the changed point 
of view of the male politician and it is also an indication of 
women’s growing shrewdness in political matters. 

The newly-elected chairman of the Fulton County Suffrage As- 
G. Helmar, and her committee, canvassed 
the whole City Committee. Then they asked that a special extra 
session of the executive committe be called, and got it. They 
asked for a hearing so that the three state leaders of the suf- 
frage cause in Georgia, Mrs. Mary McLendon, “the mother of 
suffrage in Georgia,” Mrs. Emily McDougald, and Mrs. White- 


sociation, Mrs. A. 


side, might present their claims. This also the women 
obtained. 
“6 T c ~ ~ rar a « 4 —_— . , le -« 
No speeches were made against suffrage and the whole at- 
mosphere was cordial and pleasant,” said Miss Raoul. “ This 


was quite a surprise to me as I have not been in close touch with 
suffrage work since I left the National office and I expected 
the kind of reception which I had formerly been familiar with. 
Of course there was great enthusiasm on the part of the women 
who crowded the room, and there were a great many jeers and 
laughter when the one man voted against the resolution. All 
the men had just as good a time as when they used to be against 
suffrage, for they all talked to their hearts’ content and used all 
the same sentiments about the dear little mother whose judgment 
had never failed, etc., and so on. The only difference was that 
for once they were standing on the right side of the fence. If 
they had just known how easy it was and how pleased they were 
going to feel with themselves they would never have let the grass 
grow under their feet in this manner. Even the Mayor, James 
L. Key, came up and made his speech in due order.” 


HE significance of the Atlanta act was enhanced by the cable- 
gram from Paris, announcing that Senator William J. Har- 
ris of Georgia had pledged himself to vote for the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment. 
This appeared almost simultaneously with the gain of women’s 
right to enter into Atlanta primaries. 
30th victories coming together have tremendously heartened 
the women of Georgia, who feel that the wedge of equal suffrage 
has been driven deep into the mind of the Georgia electorate. 
They point to the infinitesimal speck of equality gained in 
Tennessee when Lookout Mountain—one little town near Chat- 
tanooga—gained municipal suffrage two vears ago; now Tennes- 
see has state-wide municipal and presidential suffrage. 
Two home-rule cities of Ohio—East Cleveland and Columbus 
—have granted women the municipal vote. Ten small cities 
and towns of Florida have, by changes in their charters, given 


women the same political rights as men. The first of these 
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towns was Fellsmere in 1915, the last was Orlando, just the 
other day. The remaining eight were gained in 1917. 

After every one of these grants surprised men are finding like 
their fellows in Atlanta, Georgia, that they are “ having just as 
good a time as when they used to be against suffrage.” 


Georgia Sentiment Strong 

OMEN’S organizations of Georgia are hastening to join 
W the steadily growing list of influential organizations that 
have endorsed suffrage. In response to a letter from Mrs. Emily 
McDougald, president of the Equal Suffrage Party of Georgia, 
which pointed out the need for suffrage as an aid to reconstruc- 
tion work and to effective legislation, the prominnent women’s 
organizations of the state have come out strongly for suffrage. 

The First District of Clubs of the Georgia State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs endorsed suffrage at its recent meeting in Savan- 
nah. Other leading club organizations that have taken the same 
course in Savannah are: the Savannah Federation of Women’s 
Organizations, Women’s Auxiliary of St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Young Women’s Aid Society, State Association for Education of 
Georgia Mountaineers, the Kindergarten Club, Savannah Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations, Pope School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

In Atlanta the endorsing organizations include: The Atlanta 
Women’s Club, Council of Jewish Women, Home for Old 
Women Association, Fulton High School Improvement Club, 
Twentieth Century Coterie, Saturday Morning History Class, 
Atlanta Council of Parent-Teacher Association, and the Parent- 
Teacher Associations in the several schools of the city. 

Other organizations are the Woman's Reading Club, the Stu- 
dents’ Club, the Orpheus Club, the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in Columbus; the Johnson Street School Improvement 
Club, in Dublin; the Waycross Health Club; the Young Matrons’ 
Club, of Windsor; Acworth’s Carrie Dyer Reading Club; 
Woman’s Club, of Clayton; New Era Study Club, in Decatur; 
Woman’s Club, in Athens; Worth While Club, in Moultrie, and 
the Teachers Club, Augusta Woman’s Club and Philomatnic Club, 


in Augusta. 


66 HERE are several millions of American women—a suf- 
any national election*-eager 





ficient number to ‘ swing’ 
for the ballot and their rights to be recognized as citizens. 

“ For the most part, these women care not a picayune from 
which political party they receive the ballot, but it is only human 
nature that they will have a decidedly friendly feeling toward the 
party that gives it to them, and that, once the ballot is obtained, 
they should be constrained in gratitude to employ it on the side of 
the party whence it came.”—Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


Maryland Suffragists to Convene 


HE Maryland Woman Suffrage League will meet June 1oth 

in Baltimore. The Baltimore City Committee met recently 
to elect officers and to appoint a delegation for the convention. 
The officers elected include: 

Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, chairman of Baltimore City Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Caleb N. Athey, chairman of First Legislative Dis- 
trict of: Baltimore; Mrs. Edwin W. Rouse, chairman of Second 
Legislative District; Mrs. Harvey L. Bickel, chairman of Third 
Legislative District; Mrs. William W. Emmart, chairman of 
Fourth Legislative District; Mrs. Charles Peffer, secretary ; Miss 
Esther Moses, treasurer; Mrs. John W. Putts and Mrs. John N. 
Parker, auditors; Mrs. William Milnes Maloy, chairman of pub- 


AUGUSTA AWARDS SUFFRAGIST CAR 
FIRST HONORS 








PRIZE WINNER IN VICTORY LOAN FLORAL PARADE 


Smothered in California poppies of a golden hue, the car was a 
striking reminder that Georgia women want the franchise. The 
occupants of the car were: Mrs. S. B. Owens, president of the 
Augusta Equal Suffrage League; Mrs. W. D. Cutter, treasurer; 
Miss Annie G. Wright, auditor; Mrs. Noel Moore, Mrs. Henry C. 
Brown, and Wallace Wingfield North. The parade was held in 
Augusta, Georgia, May 6. 


licity; Mrs. Frank Ramey, chairman of house committee; Miss 
Esther Katz, chairman of petition committee. 

One of the important steps showing the state-wide approval 
and interest among the women of the state for the suffrage cause 
was a resolution passed by the Maryland Federatign of \Women’s 
Clubs, at their convention in April. This federation includes 8o 
prominent women’s clubs. The action of the Federation fol- 
lowed an address by Miss Marjorie Shuler, a member ot the Con- 
gressional Committee of the National American Woman Sut- 
frage Association, who made a strong plea for political equality 
for women. Miss Shuler’s topic was “* After the War—What?”’ 

Shortly afterward the Federation of Jewish Women’s Organi- 
zations passed a similar resolution endorsing the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment and recommending its immediate ratification, 
after passage by Congress, by the Maryland Legislature. This 
Federation represents a membership of 3,000 women. 

Similar resolutions are being passed by women’s organizations 
throughout the state. 

Rhode Island Convention 
HE Rhode Island Equal Suffrage Association will hold its 
annual convention May 28th, at Providence, Miss Mary 
B. Anthony, president of the association, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and Miss Eleanor B. Green, chairman of general 
arrangements. 

On the evening of May 28th the Rhode Island Equal Suffrage 
Association, the Rhode Island Women's Committee on Civic Wel- 
fare, and the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Party have joint 
charge of arrangements for a mass meeting at which Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw will preside. 
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Unique Honor for Mrs. Dudley 


ANY expressions of approval of the recent suffrage victory 
M which gave to the women of Tennessee the right to vote 
in presidential and municipal elections have been given by the 
men and women of the state, but none pithier than the action of a 
fire company in Nashville which gave to its new motorized fire en- 
gine the name of a woman. 

Mrs. Guilford Dudley, one of the most active and prominent 
suffragists in the state and a national suffrage leader, being a vice 
president of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, is the woman to whom this honor has been given. Here- 
after, when fire calls are answered by the Waverly-Belmont fire 
department station, Fire Engine “ Anne Dallas’ Dudley” will 
take its place in the van of the fire fighters. As a result Nashville 
enjoys the distinction of being orie of the first cities to adopt 
formally a feminine name for a fire-fighting apparatus. 

When the new fire station was completed recently and the 
equipment installed, one of the drivers suggested that the new 
women voters be honored by having the fire engine named after 
one of them. The idea was quickly approved by the city of- 
ficials, and the Nashville Suffrage Association was invited to 
assist in finding a name for the engine. A suffrage committee 
selected from the ward in which the new station stands was 
charged with the responsibility of naming the new engine, and 
quickly chose Mrs. Dudley for the honor. 

The christening of the fire engine was made a formal cere- 
mony, in which the suffragists participated. Judith Winston 
Folk, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Reau E. Folk, aged six, the 
youngest member of the Nashville suffrage organization, was 
the sponsor, pioneer suffrgists being her maids of honor. The 
fire hall was decorated with suffrage colors, and refreshments 
were served at the conclusion of the ceremony. Governor and 
Mrs. A. H. Roberts, Mayor Gupton, other city officials, and many 
prominent men and women of the city, witnessed the christening 
of the “Anne Dallas Dudley.” 

At the request of the firemen, ‘a portrait of Mrs.’"Dudley was 
presented to the fire station by the Nashville Suffrage Association. 


+. 


Becomes League of Women Voters 


HE Woman Suffrage Party of New York City is now the 

League of Women Voters of New York city. In each dis- 
trict in the five Boroughs the League name will be substituted for 
that of the Party, thus making uniform the name of this im- 
portant unit of the League down to its smallest affiliated group. 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, Chairman of the New York City League 
of Women Voters, says “ City suffragists will work as faith- 
fully as ever for the Federal Suffrage Amendment and its rati- 
fication by the states and in addition will take a strong interest 
in industrial legislation, in Americanization problems, in the uni- 
fication of laws and in election methods and reforms.” 


Celebrate Victory 


RS. ANDREAS UELAND, president of the Minnesota 
Woman Suffrage Association, presided on the gala occa- 
sion when the Minnesota suffragists celebrated their presidential 
suffrage victory with an all-day jubilee in the roof garden of the 
Hotel Radisson. It was an occasion which brought together 
prominent suffragists from all parts of the state. Honor guests 


were Mrs. J. A. A. Burnquist, wife of Governor Burnquist, and 
Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg, wife of Senator Kellogg. 

Mrs. Nellie McClung, of Edmonton, Canada, gave an address 
at the luncheon hour. Dr. L. L. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, was one of the speakers during the day’s session. 

Senator Kellogg spoke at the morning session. 

A part of the program was devoted to a presentation of the 
program of the League of Women Voters. 

About $8,000 was pledged at the luncheon for future suttrage 
work. 


Suffragists Raise Big Sum 


HE Milwaukee County Woman Suffrage Association took 
subscriptions to the amount of $100,000 in the various 
patriotic drives from April, 1918, to April, 1919. This includes 
Liberty Bonds, Red Cross and other patriotic undertakings. In 
the Victory Loan just closed, Mrs. J. E. Birkhaeuser, chairman, 
announced that the Milwaukee County Suffrage Association had 
taken subscriptions for $16,900, one of the largest amounts se- 
cured by any women’s organization in Milwaukee. 

Oshkosh joins with Milwaukee and Madison in forming a trio 
each of which is utilizing the services of women on the school 
board. The Oshkosh school board now includes four women, 
three of them elected and one appointed. 


Women Make Good Showing 


EVENTY-TWO per cent of the registered women in the city 
of Saginaw voted at the recent election while but 58% oi the 
registered men voted. In one ward the women voters outnum- 
bered the men in actual numbers. Of the large cities of the state, 
Grand Rapids had the largest proportion of its women registered, 
and Saginaw came second. 
The women voters added greatly to the Republican majority in 
Saginaw County. The dry majority was 2,962. 








RS. FRANCES 
AGNEW, 72 
YEARS 


Gives Valiant Service 





She has watched the 
change in suffrage 
sentiment from the 
days when the Godey 
Ladies’ Books carica- 
tured Susan B. An- 
thony, to this year 
when 40,000,000 
women have been en- 
franchised in various 
countries in the world. 
Mrs. Agnew has 
campaigned for the 
vote in her native 
state, Missouri, for 
ten years, has been 
active im suffrage 
work in Oklahoma, 
and has served as 
vice-president of the 
Oklahoma State 
Woman Suffrage 
Association. 
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Work After the War 


N the “ Making of Woman” a collection of essays by several 

men and women, called “ Oxford Essays in Feminism,” one 
article called “ The Remuneration of Women” applies to condi- 
tions after the war. It is argued on the assumption that money 
is paid for labor simply on the theory that people must live; that 
labor is a measurable commodity that is handed around—well— 
in chunks, and is only to be given out as necessity demands. 

The real truth is that all life is activity in some form or 
another. When a child is born it moves and gains strength only 
by motion; as it develops, its motions become more vigorous, and 
from year to year it increases its power and vitality and useful- 
ness, at first in play, toned down by study, until it begins to ask 
itself, why not get some value out of my force and strength? 
The little tasks performed at home for helpfulness, if performed 
for outsiders, take on a value that is estimated in dollars and 
cents, and then becomes work! 

And if it can properly be called work how does it differ from 
play? It doesn’t; we only think it does. 

People who are called rich wish to exercise and move in order 
to keep alive, so what they do is called play, but people who are 
what is called poor exercise and use motion to provide subsis- 
tence—this is called work and they are called working people, and 
often have to work beyond their powers. As Eleanor Burns ex- 
presses it, “ the wages of the worker represent not only the value 
of his services to his employer, and through him to the com- 
munity, but also the value of his wife’s services to him, and their 
children, and through them to the community, and, in addition 
the value to the state of the children themselves. His wages, in 
short, are the channel by which the community, indirectly and 
only half consciously, pays for the continuance of its own exist- 
ence and the rearing of fresh generations.” 


I OBJECT to this attitude. The wages are not paid for this rea- 
son at all. They are paid because the man has done something 
for the community which-is worth that sum to the community, and 
the community feels that he must receive a sum which will enable 
him to do what is called—“ live!” But the fact that he is mar- 
ried or single, has one child or ten, is not recognized in paying 
wages. 

It is the value of the work to the community that counts, and it 
is the only right and proper basis upon which to count; and this 
must be the basis upon which the work will be adjusted between 
the sexes after the war. Work will not be given to people because 
they are men or women, but because of ability to do the work. 

Every soul that comes into the world adds so much to the neces- 
sity for work being done, adds to the work of the world for which 
people must be paid, the services of a doctor and nurse, the cost 
of clothing for the child. If people have the money to pay for 
these expenses, if they get proper wages they can pay this ex- 
pense, but if they are poor, the child is neglected and living con- 
ditions are bad. 

If the workers do not receive a sufficient wage to pay their ex- 
penses, even the employer who grinds down the wage to the 
lowest point must contribute in other ways to their upkeep. 

So this question of paying women living wages, and permitting 
or not permitting them to engage in the occupations into which 
the war precipitated them, resolves itself into the question of 
whether their work is of value to a community, and whether 
they wish to continue in it. It is not a question of crowding 
men out of work, but should be a question of providing work 
for all, so that all may enjoy the same economic independence. 

ANNE B. STEWanRrrT. 
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Such as Mark the Well-groomed Woman 


Most Smart of Sport Attire 
—the Sweater 


It will give even the most inexpensive costume the 
correct note of smartness. Best & Cu. sweaters are 
exclusive and correct in style, and feature the latest 
innovations such as the surplice sweater of chiffon 
alpaca, the Tuxedo of camel’s-hair, Shetland wool 
or chiffon alpaca, and the slip-over sweater of hand- 


made filet ‘crochet. 
11.75 to 10.75 


Motor Hat Throws 


Charming as well as useful, the throw-veil is an 
essential part of the correct motor costume. The 
newest are very large, of chiffon or Shetland silk. 
The face veil is of fancy mesh with dots or scrolls. 


3.85 to 5.50 


Cool, White Footwear 


Nothing else will do for the light dresses of Summer, 
and nothing else is quite so smart with the new 
sport skirts as white footwear! You are sure of the 
correct lines in the lasts of Best X Cu. footwear and 
equally sure of the quality of the leather. Genuine 
buckskin and fine canvas are both used in smart 
pumps, Oxfords and high shoes. 

6.00 to 12.00 
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The League of Women 


Voters 
What It Is; What It Is For 


When was it organized? 

In St. Louis, March 24, 1919, at the 50th 
Annual Convention of the N. A. W. S. A. 
in commemoration of the first grant to 
women of suffrage on equal terms with 
men. 

What Critical Question was then before 
the women of the country? 

Rapid increase of presidential and full 
suffrage; the near prospect of the passage 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment made 
women ask, What next? Shall we dis- 
solve after the ratification of the amend- 
ment or is there reason for continuance? 

What were some reasons for continuance? 

Inefficient measures for good citizenship; 
appalling degree of illiteracy as shown by 
Government reports of examinations of 
men for army; inequalities in women’s 
status; unequal laws; needs of women and 
of children. 

Who may belong to the League? 

State suffrage associations in fully en- 
franchised states, who will, for the sake of 
uniformity, be expected to change the name 
of the state, county, city, ward and election 
district organization to League of Women 
Voters. 

The auxiliaries to the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will, 
therefore, in the fifteen full suffrage states, 
be united in a section by themselves known 
as the League of Women Voters. 

This section has its own chairman and 
secretary elected by the League in St. Louis. 

What becomes of the auxiliaries to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in other states? 

All state associations auxiliary to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in unenfranchised and in partial 
suffrage states, will continue their auxili- 
aryship on the same terms and conditions as 
before. The present name of these asso- 
ciations should not be changed. 

Where do the partial suffrage states 
come in? 

The delegates to the St. Louis Convention 
from the fifteen full suffrage states in- 
vited the State Suffrage Associations from 
the presidential suffrage states to unite with 
the League of Women Voters. These As- 
sociations will not change their names or 
conditions of auxiliaryship to the National 


American Woman Suffrage Association 
until such time as they become fully 
enfranchised. 


They will, however, be permitted to 
share in the new work undertaken by the 
fully enfranchised states and their delegates 
will, at annual meetings, sit in the House 
of Voters. 

What is the House of Voters? 

It is made up of delegates from the 
various State Leagues of Women Voters 
and is a part of the Annual Convention 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

How do states gain representation in the 
House of Voters? 

Automatically, as fast as they become 
fully enfranchised and their state suffrage 
associations become State Leagues of 
Women Voters. 

Is the League of Women Voters an or- 
ganization within an organization? 

It is. The parent organization is the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and will continue its name and 
functions for the present. The League of 
Women Véeters is a section of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 














Your Vote and How to Use It 


ERHAPS women have no sense of humor. 

But men’s lack of knowledge as to where 
theirs begins and ends often strikes women as 
the funniest thing in the world. 

Probably the men of Connecticut see nothing 
amusing at all in the fact that about the most 
efficient book yet published on government in 
practice is Mrs. Nancy Schoonmaker’s “ The 
Actual Government of Connecticut”* and that 
it was being put into several high schools of 
the state as a text book at the same moment 
when the Connecticut Senate by a majority of 
one was deciding that women were not capable 
of taking any part at all in government. 

That titillates women’s sense of the ridicu- 
lous. 

In plain terms, here is one of the sex incapa- 
ble of using the ballot who is very creditably 
teaching the young males of the state how to 
use theirs. 

If Mrs. Schoonmaker’s were the only book 
of its kind, men might argue that she is the 
ene exception to the rule of women’s incom- 
petency to understand affairs of government. But 
the generic quality of this book is as of great 
an interest as is its individual merit. It is just 


are in many 





such a work as women—not men 
states putting before the public for the express 
purpose of educating the electorate. In few in- 
stances, perhaps, has the work been done more 
ably or comprehensively than now. Certainly 
in no non-voting state has it been attempted on 


such permanent lines. 


ie many states studies of local government 
for the use of women, as new voters or as 
suffrage campaigners, have been a logical part of 
the official bulletins prepared by suffrage leaders. 

Crystallizing this tentative material into per- 
manent book form was a necessary next step. 
These books—be it noticed—are none of them 
academic studies of theories. of government. 
They follow woman’s pragmatic bent of genius 
and take the form of direct first aid to citizenry. 

Mrs. Schoonmaker has set an example for a 
thoroughly useful book, covering every detail 
of the government in the state. It shows how 
each unit is carried on, beginning with the town 
meeting and ending with the form of election 
for state and national officers. 

The town-meeting, often reckoned the nearest 
approach in the world, unless ene excepts the 
Soviet, to an absolutely popular government, is 
a purely democratic body, not a representative 
one. But only in Vermont—and in some special 
cases in Other parts of New England—is it 
actually democratic; since it is usually com- 
posed only of males. 

In Connecticut the town figures largely even 


* National Woman Suffrage Publishing Co., 171 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


in state elections, for, unlike most other states, 
representatives to the lower house of the Con- 
necticut Legislature are reckoned from the 
town as such instead of being proportioned to 
the population. The general rule, according to 
the old law, was two representatives from each 
town. The revised law allows two members in 
the House of Representatives from towns over 
5,000. This “gives the 


great power over the cities,” 


rural districts a very 
says Mrs. Schoon- 
maker. It also gives the rather slow-moving 
minds of the state a chance to impede reforms, 
This is an example of one of Connecticut’s little 


divergencies from type. 


M RS. SCHOONMAKER’S excellent little 
book offers the simplest possible explana- 
tion of every such divergence and of all the de- 


branches of government 


tail of the various 


throughout the state. It defines offices and points 
out the proper official to be approached in work- 
ing for any needed reform. In fact, it is as di- 
rectly usable as a cook-book. It is a model in its 
way, being simple, easily handled, lucid and briei. 
It gives the male voter of the state a concrete 
picture of the government of which he is a part, 
and tells him things he never knew before. It 
ought to make very clear to him the fact that the 
women of Connecticut are quite as prepared to 
handle the machinery of government as is he 

It also sets a standard for other states. Every 
state in the Union should have available just 
such a summary of its branches of government. 


Other books on state governments are: 


For New York STATE 
Your Vote and How to Use It, by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown. 
The Voters’ Manual, by Forman and Shuler. 
For CALIFORNIA 
The Voters’ Hand Book—1911, by Fay Cough- 
lin, San Francisco, Cal. 
For ILLINOIS 
Voters Hand Book—i914, by Mrs. L. Belle 
Goodman, Champaign, III. 
For KANSAS 
Kansas Voters’ Manual, by Mary E. Dobbs, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
For 
Hand-Book for Women Voters of Michigan— 
1919, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
What Michigan Women Should Know About 


MICHIGAN 


Voting, by Judson Grenell. 
For Missouri 
An Aid to The Woman Voter in Missouri— 
1918, by Mary E. Buckley. 
For Att STATES 


The Woman Citizen hy Mary Sumner Boyd. 
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Swift’s Rate of Profit 


N editorial appearing in the March 22nd 
A number of the Woman Citizen, entitled 
“Congress and the Woman,” touches on the 
price situation in foods. In commenting on 
meat prices, the impression is created that high 
meat prices are caused by profits made in the 
packing industry. That impression is wrong, as 
Swift & Company’s profit figures for the last 
year clearly show. On a business volume of 
over a billion dollars, the profit of 21 million 
dollars was equal tq only 1-3/4 cents per dollar 
of sales. Or, to put it on a per pound basis, 
the profit was only a fraction of a cent per 
pound. A profit of a fraction of a cent per 
pound has no appreciable effect on the prices 
and therefore cannot be held as responsible for 
high prices. 

The great difficulty in judging profits is that 
most people consider only the amount of profit, 
and not the rate of profit. When mention of a 
21 million dollar profit is made to some people, 
they immediately conclude that it is inordinate 
and represents an unreasonable tax on the con- 
suming public. People easily go wrong on big 
figures. 

To show what effects a tremendous volume 
has on a margin of profit, let us point out that 
if Swift & Company’s 1918 sales had been made 
1 cent per pound less than realized, Swift & 
Company’s financial statement would have pre- 
sented a Joss of 27 million instead of a profit 


of 21 million dollars. 


HE profits of Swift & Company have al- 
T ways been consistently low. The records 
show that for the past ten years they have 
amounted to less than 3 cents on the dollar of 
sales,—as narrow a margin as prevails in any 
successful business enterprise. 

Francis J. Heney, in attempting to bolster up 
the Federal Trade Commission’s report on the 
so-called investigation of the packers, sought to 
prejudice the public against the large packers 
by comparing pre-war net profits with war-pe- 
riod gross profits. Not only that, but he omitted 
to take into account the large increase in the 
volume of business done during the war period, 
which would result in a larger profit total at 
the same rate of profit realized prior to the 
war. 

But it will be said “ Why, then, are meat 
prices so much higher than in former years?” 
Meat prices are higher mainly because live ani- 
mals are higher in price. It costs more to pro- 
duce live stock now than in former years. 
Statistics show that cattle prices have advanced 
73 per cent, and hog prices 147 per cent, in the 
past three years. It also costs more for labor 
and material to prepare the meats and by-prod- 


ucts, and for freight. 


Reference is also made in the editorial to 
the increase in the quantity of meats in storage 
January of this year as compared with a year 
ago. 

The Bureau of Markets of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports approximately 1% 
billion pounds of meats and lard in storage on 
April Ist, this year. Of this amount, 65 per 
cent consists of meats in process curing. These 
meats must remain in pickle or salt for a period 
of from thirty to sixty days and more before 
they are ready for the smoke-house, or for 
shipment, and therefore were not in marketable 
condition at that time. Ten per cent of the 
total is frozen pork, which later on must be 
put through the curing process. A further 7 
per cent consists of lard, the remaining 18 per 
cent represents frozen beef and mutton put 
away mainly for over-seas shipment. Even 
though this 225,000,000 pounds of frozen beef 
and mutton were available for, and wanted in, 
domestic trade channels, it would be of little 
consequence, as it only amounts to slightly 
over 2 pounds per capita. 

The annual per capita consumption of meat in 
the United States is reported as 17 pounds. At 
this rate the total amount of meats consumed 
would equal over 20 billion pounds, and the 
present stock of meats in storage immediately 
available is only equal to about 2 per cent of 
the yearly production. 

In fairness to your readers, as well as to 
Swift & Company and the packing industry, we 
ask that you publish this letter of explanation. 
We believe it will be of considerable interest 
to the progressive women of America. 

We are enclosing a copy of our 1919 Year 
Book, which contains a wealth of information 
relative to our 1918 operations. A copy may be 
obtained by any of your readers by applying 
to Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago. 

Very truly yours, 
Swirt & Company, 
(Signed) Per L. D. H. Weld, Manager, 


Commercial Research Department. 


r . ~ 
Are You Making Good As a 
Citizen? 
B ELOW we reproduce a report of a woman’s 
citizenship campaign as conducted by Mrs. 
Wilbur Brotherton, chairman of the Michigan 
League of Women Voters. In it she shows 
how Lansing suffragists stimulated the interest 
of all Lansing women in a campaign “to make 
Lansing a better city to live in.” Never was 


(Continued on page 1136) 

















The League of Women 
Voters 
What It Is; What It Is For 


May organizations that are not suffrage 
organizations, and individuals, not mem- 
bers of the state suffrage associations, 
belong to the League? 

They may through the State Leagues. 

Individual membership, with small dues, 
is recommended. 

Clubs, granges, trade union Leagues, 
groups of foreign-born should be invited to 
become members of the League of Women 
Voters, as each state auxiliary may de- 
termine. Each state auxiliary is expected 
to conduct its work its own way and 1s free 
to organize by any preferred plan which 
is in agreement with the constitution of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Is the League of Women Voters a Po- 
litical party of women? 

No. It is not the intention of the League 
of Women Voters, as such, to take part in 
elections, to endorse or oppose candidates. 

But it is composed of voters and this 
gives it the same authority and influence 
which in times past have attached to the 
names of male voters when signed to 
petitions for political action. 

Is the League partisan? 

It is non-partisan, but this does not mean 
that any member of the league may not be 
free to join the party of her choice. It is 
non-sectarian, but this does not mean that 
any member of the League may not join the 
church of her choice. 

What does the League hope to gain that 
political parties have not gained? 

Parties are slow-moving. It is hoped 
that an outside group, non-partisan, un- 
partisan and all-partisan, may be able to 
agitate and educate, without fear or favor, 
on behalf of the needed changes in our 
fundamental system. 

What are the aims of the League of 
Women Voters? 

To complete the full enfranchisement of 
women in this country. 

To support a program of legislation for 
the purpose of improving the American 
electorate and, consequently, our entire 
political system. 

To this end the first of eight committees 
authorized by the League in St. Louis, is 
to be devoted. 

This will be called the committee on 
American Citizenship. Its program contains 
ten points, as follows: Compulsory educa- 
tion; education of adults; English, the 
national language; higher qualifications 
for citizenship; direct citizenship for 
women; naturalization for married women; 
compulsory publication in foreign language 
newspapers of lessons in_ citizenship; 
schools of citizenship; oath of allegiance, 
and educational qualification for the vote. 

What other work was adopted in St. 
Louis? 

A program of nine points for the pro- 
tection of women in industry. This in- 
includes: Abolition of child labor and 
compulsory education from 6 to 16; 8-hour 
day and 44-hour week; abolition of night 
work; minimum wage; equal pay for equal 
work; right of workers to bargain col- 
lectively; state and federal employment 
systems; adequate appropriation and in- 
spection force; inclusion of women on 
National and International Labor Com- 
mission. 

What are the other six of the eight com- 
mittees adopted in St. Louis? 

Child Welfare; Improvement of Election 
Laws and Methods; Social Hygiene; Uni- 
fication of Laws Concerning Civil Status of 
Women; Food Supply and Demand, and 
Research. JANE M. Brooks, 

(Mrs. Charles H.) 
National Chairman. 
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a. 


The Oldest Pioneers 


HE pioneer woman voter in America, as 

far as historical records show, was 
“Lady” Deborah Moody, the oldest patentee 
of the colony of New York, who voted at 
Gravesend, L. I., in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

For the pioneer suffragist the State of Vir- 
ginia sets up a competition with Maryland and 
Massachusetts. This is Hannah Lee Corbin, 
sister of Richard Henry Lee. Mrs. Corbin’s 
demand for votes for women has not been pre- 
served, but her brother’s response has. It 
reads (as published in his Letters, edited by J. 
C. Ballagh, Macmillan) : 


66 Y dear Sister, 

Distressed as my mind is and has been 
by a variety of attentions, I am illy able by 
letter to give you the satisfaction I could wish 
on the several subjects of your letter. Reason- 
able as you are and friendly to the freedom and 
happiness of your country, I should have no 
doubt of giving you perfect comfort in a few 
hours’ conversation. You complain that widows 
are not represented, and that being temporary 
possessors of their estates ought not to be liable 
to the tax. The doctrine of representation is a 
large subject, and it is certain that it ought to 
be extended as far as wisdom and policy can 
allow; nor do I see that either of these forbid 
widows having property from voting, notwith- 
standing it has never been the practice either 
here or in England. Perhaps ’twas thought 
rather out of character for women to press into 
those tumultuous assemblages of men where 
the business of choosing representatives is con- 
ducted. And it might also have been consid- 
ered as not so necessary, seeing that the repre- 
sentatives themselves, as their immediate con- 
stituents, must suffer the tax imposed in exact 
proportion as does all other taxed, and that, 
therefore, it could not be supposed that taxes 
would be laid where the public good did not 
demand it. This, then, is the widow’s security 
as well as that of the never married women, 
who have lands in their own right, for both of 
whom I have the highest respect, and would at 
any time give my consent to establish their right 
of voting. With respect to Mr. Faun- 
tleroy, if he spoke as you say, it is a very good 
reason why he ought not to be assessor. But 
if he should be the law has wisely provided a 
remedy against the mistakes or the injustice of 
assessors by giving the injured party appeal to 
the commissioners of the tax, which commis- 
sioners are annually chosen by the freeholders 
and housekeepers, and in the choice of whom 
you have as legal a right to vote as any other 
person. : 

I am, my dear Sister, 
Most sincerely and affectionately yours.” 


Susan B. at Omaha 
To THE Epitor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 


URING the World’s Fair at Omaha there 

was held a Congress of Liberal Religions. 
Following it was a convention of suffragists and 
Miss Anthony attended the closing night ses- 
sion of the former assembly. After the program 
was finished the crowd which filled the large 
church to its capacity called for Miss Anthony. 
It was a very intelligent, well-dressed audience, 
largely of visitors to the exposition from all 
parts of the world. As Miss Anthony walked 
slowly to the pulpit the immense crowd arose 
and cheered lustily, waving handkerchiefs and 
making a most vigorous demonstration of 
honor. Miss Anthony finally raised her hand 
for silence but the uproar only increased and 
continued some minutes. Finally silence came 
and such perfect silence that if one were blind- 
folded he would hardly know that there was 
any one present. 

Then Miss Anthony said: “Not so many 
years ago the wild Indian had his trails across 
these fertile prairies. When he went out in 
search of game his squaw must follow to carry 
home his kill. But she dared not to follow 
him in the same path lest she injure the dignity 


of his majesty. So she slipped around a hill 


or through a timber skirting a stream. And 
when she heard him shoot she came to him and 
carried home the game. 


6é HE white man advanced one step be- 

7 yond the savage in that he does permit 
his squaw to follow him in the same path.” Loud 
cheering. Then she proceeded: “ But I hope I 
may yet live to see the day when man shall so 
discover woman with her intuitive judgment, her 
spiritual insight and knowledge of the needs of 
women and children and public education, that 
he shall feel that he needs her help and he will 
invite her to leave the trail and to walk sid¢ 
by side with him in the vast and beautiful task 
of human betterment.” 

Further remarks I cannot remember but 
these taught a profound lesson. 

St. Louis, Mo. E. H. Coiiins 


Appointment Pleases 

HE Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Associa- 
7 tion is pleased at the appointment of Rep- 
resentative A. P. Nelson to a place on the 
House Woman Suffrage Committee. Its state 
bulletin says that the appointment is a “ great 
gratification to friends of the woman suffrage 
cause.” During his pre-election campaign Mr. 


Nelson came out squarely for woman suffrage. 
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&92—Smart beyond compare, 
hewittching in its attractive and 
harmonious coloring, is the 
neu “Autumn’ decoration 
created on fine Lenox china 
This beautiful china is correct 
for either breakfast or the 
formai dinner. There is a wide 
border of blue-gray scrolls on 
an ivory ground broken by 
panels of raisid enamel flowers 
in natural colors with a sim- 
ilarly embellished basket on the 
center of the plate The ivory 
tint of Lenox china ts most 
distinctive, and tts quality is 
surpassed by no other. Open 
stock pattern. Dinner se’ of 103 
pieces, special price, $3C0.00, 
Cake set of 7 pieces, special 
price, $20.00, Chop set of 7 
special price, $27.50, 
1 set Of 23 pieces, special 
price, $60.00 


CHINA 


ONG before you were born, Ovington’s was 
well established as a china-house where smart 


designs and reasonable prices went hand in hand. 


To-day it is known throughout America as the 


pre-eminent place to buy smart gifts, but Ovington’s 
china is still equaled by few in variety and beauty 


and by none in value. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue’”’ 
NEW YORK 





312-314 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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The Book Stall 


Four Detective Stories 





during its passage to the literary junk heap. 
The use to which these books are put is legiti- 


escapes mediocrity by its setting. The writer, 


in choosing South Africa for her background, 








OST of the world reads stories instead ie 3 
i Cilidhitiin Neckailns Ws tak Me aval mate enough. whe real question is, how badly has by the charm of novel eames and customs I 
ib Whe. tte tetas te te Gs. may a book be written and still be endured by _ braced up her slender skill in portrayal of real I 
EI A ea et ae ere a fiction-hungry public? incidents. Remoteness makes more believable | 
sie “eadt: a den aie idediicta “estes Minot te To glance over four new detective novels it such a character as the half-breed fiend in hi 
i i : would seem as if what story-writers may do, woman’s shape at Blue Aloes farm. . 
book review censor and perches for a while on : ; : % é 
ere what they daily do, in the way of drugging to Leprosy, negro superstition, poison snakes k 
the burdened shelves of the free public library death standards of good workmanship and of and sheer brutality enter into the mise-en-scene 
ethical judgments is about as bad as any of the of this group of stories. Yet it would be a safe 
murders they w#ite about. wager that they will all be read with gusto 
Elements of mystery and horror in a story because they arrest the readers attention and 
capture public attention as surely as does the hold it. 
element of love, and these three are a triumvir- n 
ate of themes that triumph, even when the F the four books, The Man Nobody Knew, T 
writer is indifferent to parts of speech or to by Holworthy Hall, is the best constructed 
YEE RET peer ee and the most skilful. Mr. Hall has seized upon I 
Out of: four late “shilling shockers,” The 3" incident which is bound to feature largely in 
Twenty-Six Clues by Isabel Ostrander (W. J. post-war mystery novels—the changed face of 1 
Watt & Co., New York), has the element of 2 ™” who was wounded at the front and re- 
suspense best in hand, for the real perpetrator constructed by surgeons. ( 
of the crime is scarcely suspected until the last. He went to war in disgrace and came back 
To produce this end Miss Ostrander over- with a hating soul. His transfigured face made 
works the imbecility of all the crime experts, him outwardly another man but inwardly a 
except her chosen one, Dennis Riordan—a potential criminal. What this book lacks is 
method {feiiiliarized by Conan Doyle, whose a standard of common honesty. It has about 
. : ordinary police force wanil fail ‘i. a twelve- 35 much regard for business decency as has a 4 
‘HE officers of the Columbia year-old Binet test, in order to ‘make a foil for burglar with a “jimmy” or a watered-stock 
Trust Company hope that his tetliteets of Shaded Helens corporation. But from a writer who doesn't TI 
women depositors will feel free to os scruple to use woman as a clinging vine, even if 
avail themselves of the experienced Isabel Ostrander’s “Island of Intrigue,” now he has to tack her fingers to the trellis, one is a 
; financial counsel which we are eee 1 ae : sae oietaie ae : story ot to expect too keen a sense of business ethics. 
4 always glad to give. Ra ee “At ie amet Ar 
: c which rattles along with the cheap machinery of : 
H a literary “flivver” over impossible situations Her Sorry Triumph 
H | COLUMBIA and with ghoulish glee. But it is a good story. 66 HE SHELLEYS OF GEORGIA” 
; TRUST One is obliged to own that it is while scoring its (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, Boston) I 
} COMPANY methods. It is a story of adventure, with crimes is much advertised as a story with a purpose 
i etched in the background. The Twenty-Six the purpose of advocating a single standard Bu 
! FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET Clues is less good; it is a terror story for the Of morals. It has taken two people—a man and i 
i We ore Sometimes Called the Oficial Suffrage Bank sole end of untangling an intricate police prob- ® WOman—to — this story and neither one F 
i lem. seems to have jumped the chasm between the 
H standard of morals set for men and that set I \ 
H Fy KATHERINE GREEN’S Room for women. Indeed the book makes the cleav- 
M E TR ) P @) LIT A | Number 3 (Dodd, Mead & Co., New age sharper than ever. 
H York), is a collection of nine short stories, the Beatrice York Houghton is responsible for My 
best of which from the point of construction is the story itself; the name of her coadjutor is 
D Y E W 0 R K S “ Midnight in Beauchamp Row.” Here the ele- not published. ‘Cat 
CLEANERS ment of surprise is well sustained and the story The authors feel strongly that they have in- 
and DYERS has admirable brevity. It suggests a French troduced a wedge into Georgian prejudices and But 
' . ; ; model and carries off its slight plot and inten- have done something daring and: adventurous 
First Class Work. Reasonable Prices. sity of horrors almost skilfully. towards the equalization of the status of man Wh 
Prompt Delivery. Blue Aloes, by Cynthia Stockley (G. P. Put- and woman. If they have, views of life in the 
— nam’s Sons) another collection of short stories, non-suffrage state of Georgia need jacking up 
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HE moral standard problem is very briefly 
- this: that a handsome and dissolute rake, 
whose amatory excursions have been frequent 
atid none too discriminating, has seduced a 
young mountaineer woman of uncouth pretti- 
ness. 

The struggle then begins to persuade the un- 
principled rascal “to make an honest woman” 
of mountain Minnie and own to the fatherhood 
of her child. To achieve this several high- 
minded people set forth to educate Minnie and 
make her socially “ fit” for the high honor of 
becoming the wife of the dissolute man. She 
herself submits to insult after insult, disguises 
herself under a pseudonym to serve him and 
win his love, and finally marries, in triumph, 


her rake, reformed. 


A Horrible Affair 


By Henry Epwarp WARNER 
(The following lament by a kid in our 
neighborhood is straight from the heart!) 
They ain’t no use in talkin’, this is a crewl 
ol’ life! 
I think I'll go hunt Injuns ’ith a muskit an’ 
a knife! 
They've got things twisted turrible up at our 
house, you bet, 
‘Cause 
My dad's a ladics’ tailor 
and 


My maw’s a suftragette! 


My dad, he takes in sewin’, an’ my maw goes 
out t’ clubs— 

They ain't nobody left at home t’ give th’ kids 
their tubs! 

My dad cuts yokes an’ patterns, an’ waists an’ 
shirts an’ sleeves, 

An’ maw goes ‘Iectioneerin’ on th’ bunk ‘at 
she believes! 

I uset t’ think ’at wimmen, they was made 
t’ sing an’ sew, 

But grandma says ’at times have changed sence 
she first had a beau; 

These days th’ wimmen lecture an’ keep things 
in a whirl— 

I'd been born 


grandma was a girl! 


I wish ’at "way back when 


My granny says: “Don't worry,” she says, “it 
ain’t so bad, 
'Cause all this suffragettin'll die out like every 
fad”; 
But they sure have got things twisted, an’ 
it makes a feller fret 
When 
His dad’s a ladies’ tailor 
and 
His maw’s a suffragette! 


Mr. Henry Edward Warner 
To the lil tad you wrote abow’ 
A ’fussin’ and a’frettin’ 
Cause his dad had gone a tailorin’ 
His mam a'suffragettin’. 


There, little boy, don’t weep and lament 

Nor shoulder your “muskit” with murd’rous 
intent 

And go forth to kill because you are mad 


At suffragette mamma and seam-sewing dad 


If daddy sews seams, why then tt ts clear 
He's fitted for that and that is his sphere. 
The thing we do best—whcther woman or man, 


Ts what we should do, in heaven's wise plan 


And too, little boy, you mustn't be fretting 

Because your dear mamma has gone suffra- 
getting— 

You see, daddy’s choosing from voting to save 
her 

Has kept her from using the talents God gave 


her. 


Not having the vote, she’s unfree to choose 
The talents our Father meant her to use; 

And so she determined the vote she would get, 
has turned 


mania 


And that’s why your 


suffragette. 


Twill come out all right, don’t worry, my lad. 

Believe in your mother—be proud of your dad. 

Have faith in the teaching that all should be 
free 

To work out wnhampered thew 

Avice Overney TAYLor 


true destiny 
Richmond, Va. 


Excerpt from a Book Catalogue 
of 1807 

THE EXCELLENCY OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER 

VINDICATED, being an investigation relative to 

the Cause and Effects of the Encroachments of 

Men upon the Rights of Women and the too 

frequent Degradation and consequent Misfor- 


tunes of the Fair Sex. 
By THOMAS BRANAGAN. 


New York, 1807. 


Men of Old on the Feeble Sex 
EAN Swift. 
lady) : 


“T am ignorant of any one quality that is 


(Letter to new married 


amiable in man which is not equally so in a 
woman; I do not except even modesty and 
gentleness of nature.” 

Castiglione in The Courtier (1508), says: 
“ Whatever men can know and understand, wo- 
men can also; and where the intellect of one 


can penetrate, there also can the other.” 


and Thirty-nine 














Wanted 4 


Elderly woman of refine- 
ment, to help with housework 
in family of two. Pleasant 
surroundings, automobile, 
flower garden, etc. Fare to 
Kansas advanced if needful. 
Address Mrs. C. A. H. Hoffman 


Enterprise, Kansas 


| 














The 
Lost Handbag 


causes considerable annoyance 
and inconvenience, but it need 
entail no serious financial loss 
if you are in the habit of pay- 
ing your bills by check, and 
are thus free from the neces- 
sity of carrying large amounts 
of currency. Other features 
of our service will be gladly 
explained. 


We pay interest on deposits. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 





Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
MAIN OFFICE: 




















55 Cedar Street 
BRANCHES: 

Broadway Madison Ave. 125th St. 
at 73rd St. at 75th St. at 8th A ve 
Copies of 
“ THE LITTLE GRANDMOTHER 
of the 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ” 


(THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF CATHERINE 
BRESHKOVSKY), 


autographed by Madame _ Bresh- 
kovsky, are for sale for the 
benefit of the Russian orphans. 
They may be ordered from 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Monadnock Street Upham’s Corner 
Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.50 


Also photographs of Madame Breshkovsky, 
price $1.00. 
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_ A WELCOME # OUR 
“WOMEN GUESTS 




















Women guests especially 
appreciate the convenient 
location, comfortable 
appointments ,and quiet 
good taste of the 


, datel Wolcott 


lst Street wee, fifth Avenue 




















NEW YORK’S 
, Smartest Motor Resorts 
PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 
Under the Direction of 
H. J. ann J. A. Susskinp 














To Let for Summer and Fall 


Nine-room house, simply furnished, 
with garage, running water, etc.; five 
minutes from ocean, two minutes from 
lake, opening into Vineyard Sound; 
splendid air, lovely view, big piazzas; 
bathing, fishing, boating. 

Martha’s Vineyard, near Gay Head. 


Also camping privileges. 
Mass. 


$175 for season. 


Florence B. Mayhew, Chilmark, 

















Firing and Quitting 


*N] OT knowing how to do a job has two 
results: First—low efficiency and, 
second, quittance or discharge—labor turnover. 
Each of these operates to increase the cost of 
production. Beth worker and employer pay a 
penalty for this condition, just as each would 
profit by’ its correction.” 

The 


ments in a vest-pocket bulletin entitled “ Labor 


above is one of the interesting state- 


” 


Turnover and Industrial Training,” which has 


been issued by the U. S. Training Service of 
the Department of Labor. The pamphlet con- 
tains many observations of value to manufac- 


turers and labor men, as well as to all others 


interested in modern economic questions. 








Doors of Opportunity 








In discussing the present enormous turnover 
in industry the bulletin says: 

“It may be convenient to ascribe this exces- 
sive and burdensome labor turnover entirely to 
and perversity of the 


restlessness, instability, 


workers. * * * The truth is that labor turn- 
over is not wholly or even largely the fault of 


the workers.” 


HE publication goes on to tell of an illumi- 
nating study of the causes of discharges 
and quittances in a large manufacturing plant. 
But 10 per cent of the separations, it was found, 
were due to slacking, while 90 per cent were 
attributable to shortcomings and defects of one 


kind 
plant. 


and another in the management of the 


The 


makes in 


special point which the bulletin 
this 
training conducted in the plant results in the 


Hence 


he earns better wages, produces more for his 


connection is that industrial 


worker being better fitted for his job. 
employer, has a greater sense of self-respect, 
and remains at his task instead of periodically 
shifting from job to job. 

The U. 


cial attention to preparing courses in the proper 


S. Training Service is devoting spe- 


methods of training in various industries so 
that interested manufacturers may be supplied 
with adequate material for operating training 
departments. In addition to the bulletin men- 
tioned here the Training Service has issued sev- 
eral other pamphlets on training which will be 
mailed to anyone addressing the Service, care 
of the Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Fitting the Woman to the Job 

NEW attempt to estimate the fitness of 
A women workers for men’s processes has 
been made by the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
cloth- 
ing and miscellaneous. ‘The Cleveland experi- 
sayS a summary in the Monthly 
Review, “ differed from that*of Great Britain 
in that it had not been found necessary when 


merce. The industries covered are metal, 


ence,” Labor 


introducing women to subdivide processes to 
any great extent, possibly on account of the 
greater subdivision of processes already exist- 
ing in the United States.” 

On the side of general comfort and decency, 
first aid, 
eral humanizing of the factory was 


rest rooms, restaurants and a gen- 


recom- 








HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York | 
An Entire Floor Reserved | 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 

















HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 
dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 
alone. 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2 50 per 
day without m 

Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 





D. H. & ‘nd: ENOTT, 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 








The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
Elegance Exclusiveness 


Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 

Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 andu 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 
Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 














Mrs. Henry Harrison Boswell 
OFFERS 


HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


AS A 
SUMMER HOME FOR | 
DISCRIMINATING WOMEN | 


344 West 84th Street New York City 
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OGUNQUIT, MAINE, 8 ROOMS 
E. W. PECK 


4 Parkside Bidg., Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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mended and in most cases had been actually put 


into effect on the introduction of women in 


Cleveland. British reports show this same ten- 
dency and many British employers have declared 
that their experience with women in their piants 
has taught them that like decencies ought to be 
provided for men. 
N Cleveland the women in most cases re- 
ceived equal pay on piece work, but not on 
time work. The basis of equal pay is efficiency, 


so the Cleveland reports on this matter are espe- 
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cially interesting. As in most other studies, the 
majority of employers believed the women 
either more productive than men or equal to 
them in this respect. In metal and miscellaneous 
industries no employers believed womer less 
productive than men; twelve per cent would 
make no statement, fifty-one per cent believed 
them more productive, the rest claiming equal- 
In the clothing industries twenty per cent 
believed them more productive; forty per cent 
equal to men, twenty per cent less productive 
and in twenty per cent of the cases their pro- 
cesses were not comparable to those of men. 
Forty-one per cent of employers, taking all 
these classes of industries together, believed 
them less regular in attendance than men, as 
against nineteen per cent who believed them 
more regular. The proportion who believed 
women less prompt in attendance was fifty-two 
per cent, but thirty-seven per cent believed them 


more prompt than men. 


O sum up the percentages for and against 
iy in two other tables, women appear to have 
shown themselves about as easy to transfer 
from process to process as men and—contrary 
to our preconceived idea that women only enter 
industry while waiting for marriage—quite as 
apt as their brothers to stick to the job for a 
reasonable length of time. This latter conclu- 
sion is the more interesting as the group of 
industries chosen included not only the tem- 
porary war industries but the older women’s 
The exact 


figures for permanency in this trade are: thirty- 


employment of the clothing trades. 


three per cent of employers believed women 
more permanent; thirty-three per cent believed 
them less permanent, and thirty-four per cent 


believed them equal to men in this respect. 


In Memoriam 
Elizabeth Allen 


~ VERY step upward for the last generation 
EK in the cause of the woman teacher in New 
Jersey—and so in the United States—has been 
taken because of Elizabeth Allen, principal 
Public School Number 4, Hoboken. 

When Miss Allen died on Saturday, May 3rd, 
it was after fifty years of as steadfast a fight 
for better conditions as any woman in America 
ever put up. 

New Jersey is not a pioneer state in many 
things when it comes to the welfare of women. 


It was a pioneer state in its Tenure of Office 







DAR’S 


NEW YORK CARPET CLEANING WORKS, INC. 
BRYANT 4691-2-3 


Bill and its Teachers’ Retirement Fund Bill; 
only, however, because Elizabeth Allen led the 
state to it. 

By one of those unprepared dramatic coin- 
cidences which sometimes make real life more 
poignant than fiction, it was when Elizabeth 
Allen was literally at her last breath that the 
latter of these bills was finally adjusted and 
carried through the New Jersey Legislature. 

Miss Allen, like one of her great family rela- 
tives—Ethan Allen—was born a resister of in- 
justice. It was not merely tenure of office and 
the teachers’ retirement pensions that became 
possible through her; hers was a gallant stand 
for every right and privilege of the teachers of 
New Jersey. And she was the most intrepid of 
fighters. She jeopardized her living, if not her 
life, more than once for the cause she served. 

One of her first struggles for fair play is 
typical. A teacher of good renown was sud- 
denly dismissed from her post in a small New 
Jersey school for no alleged reason, and for no 
real reason except to make political capital for 


some members of a board of education. The 


teacher turned at once, as every teacher in New. 


Jersey has turned ever since, to Elizabeth Allen. 
Inside of twenty-four hours Miss Allen was on 
the spot; in less than thirty-six she had seen 
each man on that board of education and had 
told him such an unjust dismissal, without 
reasons assigned, as had been given to the 
teacher in question would ruin her proiession- 
ally; that unless they could give adequate cause 
for dismissing her, every newspaper in the state 
should have the story of the injustice done to a 
teacher after long and good service. 

NSIDE of two days the teacher was rein- 
I stated and that board of education played its 
politics less insolently thereafter. 

But this was the start of the Tenure of Office 
sill which New Jersey was one of the first 
states, if not the first, to put into effect. 

Miss Allen was a tower of strength to the 
cause of woman suffrage in New Jersey, where 
suffrage towers have never been gently treated. 
3ut her main objective was that the professional 
woman should be free to give her best. 

As intrepid as she was, Miss Allen never 
lacked sagacity in her protests. She became so 
formidable an opponent because of her judicial 
attitude and careful mastery of facts, that the 
state law-makers thought twice before they op- 
posed a measure led by Elizabeth Allen. 

Her death was indirectly due to overstrain 


She offered her services to her 


during the war. 
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country, served some months on a mission to 
France and was never wholly well after her 


rcturn. 
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Five-fifty-seven Fifth Avenue 
At Forty-sixth Street, New York City 








LOCAL and NATIONAL 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Correspondent Offices in Forty-seven Cities 





THE NaTIONAL City CoMPANY 


Main Office: National City Bank Building 
Uptown Office: Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 
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A. LH. Green€Son 


The Fu Fur Remodellers 


New York, 37 West 37th St. 
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Milly 


mnie 


Are You a Wage-Earner? 
If so try 
A NEW LIFE INCOME 
DISABILITY - ENDOWMENT 
Give date of birth and write to 


MISS LEWIS 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 
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NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVERYWHERE 
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The Best for Repairing Giasoware 


Crockery, Vases, Meer- 
schaum, Furniture, Books, 
Tipping Billiard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


At all dealers. Rubber and 
Leather ; two separate kinds. 











WINGENDORFF top’ where monograms 


are made in filet and drawn work. 











731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 
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Wabash Valley Conference 
HE Terre Haute Franchise League will be 
| the hostess league for the Wabash Valley 


conference which will be held at Terre Haute 


May 24th. The gathering will be in the form 
of a celebration of the gaining of presidential 
suffrage by Indiana at the last session of the 
Mrs. B. B. White, Presi- 


and her committees have 


State Legislature. 
dent of the League, 
made elaborate preparations for the affair. A 


400 new members during that period. One of 
the features planned during the year by the 
Terre Haute suffragists was upon invitation of 
Mr. Herz, who was celebrating the 50th anni- 
versary of the establishment of his dry-goods 
house. Among the features planned to cele- 
brate the anniversary was a “ Suffrage Day.’ 
The affair was planned without the solicitation 
of the suffragists, which made it all the more 
enjoyable and showed something of the suffrage 


sentiment of Indiana. 





this summer. 

The object of the Foreign Films Unit will be 
an interchange of ideals of living between the 
two hemispheres. The unit, in addition to in- 
dustrial pictures and pictures of sanitation and 
hygiene, intends to carry over some of the heau- 
ties of scenery in the United States and some 
photo plays purely for divertissement. 

In the personnel of the unit will be the chair- 
man of the National Federation of Better Films 


Workers, Mrs. Harriel Barry of California, who 


: tel Demi followed b 
ee . pogbecn oe 7 is also chairman of the Better Films Commiitee 
speeches will be one of the features. Mrs. A Sereen Message to Europe , te Mudiceiinn of Coll Rc 
: ‘ oO "e atlo oO oO oe oO =n. 
George Gellhorn of St. Louis, a director of the a be : = sie ° | 
Miss Dorothy Barnes Egbert of San I'ran- 


National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, will deliver one of the principal addresses. 
Mrs. Richard E. Edwards of Peru, former state 
president of Indiana and a director of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and Miss Helen Benbridge, president of 
the Woman’s Franchise League, will also be 
present to make addresses. It is expected that 
Congressman Everett Sanders will be present 

The Terre Haute League has grown fast dur- 
ing the past two years, having added more than 





THE HANOUM CAMPS 
THETFORD, VERMONT 
Views of the White and Green Mountains 
THE HANOUM INN For Adults 
THE LAKE CAMP For Older Girls 
THE HILL CAMP For Younger Girls 


Riding ; swimming and canoe- 
ing on a private lake; moun- 
tain trips. 


PROFESSOR AND MBS. 
FARNSWORTH, TEACHERS “CoL- 


LEGE, NEW Yore Cir. 
OF WATERS” 


q “A PARADISE 
CAMP * VEGA 


ONTARIO, CANADA 

















CHARLESTON, 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS 8 to 15 years. 
Fishing, hunting, swimming, sailing, tennis 
—outdoor ‘theatricals—hikes, canoe trips, 
carpentry, tutoring. Four motor boats. One 
large central building and outdoor sleeping 
bungalows. 

Twelve hours from New York City. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
24 E. 40th Street New York City 


& 
iE i her Institute 




















2107 S Street, N. W. 


and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 








President 
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O show women of France and Italy and 
T Great Britain and Scandinavia how the 
other half of the world lives is the object of a 
scheme now being carried out by women of th: 
United States. 

This is the Foreign Films Unit, soon to ga 
abroad and show on the screen to the women of 
Europe how women in America do things; how 
they live and work and take care of their babies; 
how their- houses are equipped, and how put lic 
schools are run. 

This is not to be done on the basis of 
It is not expected that the 


“ 


show- 


ing Europe how.” 


daughter-world is to preach to the mother- 


world. But there are many material comforts 
in America which will be novel to the women 
of small European villages, just as there are 
beautiful old world customs which would de- 
light women of America. 

And as the plan is one of reciprocity, the 
Foreign Film Unit will not only give, but re- 
ceive. It will bring back pictures of European 
conditions which should interest Americans. 

On Saturday, May 24, at 10:15 o'clock, there 
is to be a benefit performance of the motion 
picture ‘play: “ What is to become of the chil- 
dren?” in the Rivoli Theatre on Broadway, 
New York, the proceeds of which are to be 
used for this Foreign Films plan. This is the 
first appearance of this play which is by Cora 
Beach, the wife of Walter Shunway, moving 
picture actor. 

It is not a propaganda picture but one to 
arouse women’s interest in children. 

The Foreign Film Unit has grown out of the 
the Better Film Committee of the 
The Unit is being 


activities of 
National Council of Women. 


Washington, D. C. invi re 7 , adame Sainte-Croix 
invited over to Europe by Madame Sainte-Croix oie Cid. Sonnets wale tu 
A boarding scheol for girls. High School 3 ‘ ‘ = : ‘ ei : > 
and College Preparatory Courses, ‘Two years of the French Council of Women, and by the private classes within a radius of four hours 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, . F aes : traveling distance of New York City. 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business Countess of Aberdeen of the British Council. 
J > Classic—National 
Interpretive—Ballroom 


advice of Lady Aberdeen, the Unit 


its start until fall when reconstruc- 


On the 
will delay 
tion plans are further forward than they will be 


cisco, a Leland Stanford M. S., is to make one 


of the Unit. Miss Egbert is 
by profession. She 
Stanford Overseas Unit which was assembled to 


France. 


an entomologist 
was the promoter of the 


work for the women and children of 


Children’s Playrooms | 


Indoor and outdoor play | 
under skilled supervision. 








| 
| 
For folder address | 

Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director | 
9 West 67th St., New York City | 
Telephone, Columbus 4685 | 
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VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private lessons Classes Normal Courses 

















IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bidg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 
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TUNA ETTETT 


| ROSETTA O’NEILL 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
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“To Miss O’ Neill I owe my success” — Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Ave., New York Telephone Plaza 8692 





DANCING | 
hone Plaza 8692 | 
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Eleven Hundred and Forty-three 
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We are in a Position to Furnish 


Information Regarding Summer 






en 





Camps, Schools and Colleges 
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Please address inquiries to 
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THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








of the 


WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATION 1s the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 





Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from the earth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 
up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 


FL SOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


-ENCYCLOPALDIA 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 








NELSON'S LASTS A LIFETIME 


, TWICE A. YEAR 















Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s”’ 


In October and March of every year, all sub- Nelson’s Research Bureau 
° , . . _ FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
scribers to NELSON'S receive their semi-  7ioN"AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 


annual installment of 250 or more Renewal is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 


Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- most dependable information. 


liable and up to date, EXCH ANGE Send for price list giving amounts 
iideatieiiin dines demeuesee cin of allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
articles o ’ 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment ; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 











ptt ss*==—= CUT—SIGN—MAIL TODAY = ==*=2=:88 
Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color maps, plates and photographs, and full information 
how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
whatever on my part. 
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